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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LFISTRE HOURS DEMAND, 


AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWL.AUGE HAND IN HAND, — Cowen 
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MLS, FRASER CALLS UPON MRS, MORETON. 





“WAIT A YEAR.” 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
R. SINCLAIR had just seated himself in his 
study, a small room little altered since Mr. 
Moreton had sat there, resting in his arm-chair, or 
wrestling for a blessing on his family and his labours 
for the good of his parishioners. He had stirred the 
fire into a cheerful blaze, and spread out some large 
sheets of paper before him, on which his sermon was 
No. 1422.—manrcu 29, 1879. 





partially written, when Jeannet, with a bright, 
happy face, came in to say that Mr. Edward More- 
ton had come to see him. 

‘Show him into the drawing-room,” was the la- 
conic reply, and she went away wondering at herself 
for expecting her present master to feel the same 
interest in the old family that she did. 

Introduced into the once familiar room, Edward 
looked about him with ludicrous surprise. Was 
this the home of a man reputed rich—one who, if 
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report spoke true, had an income that would permit 
the gratification of tastes both elaborate and extra- 
vagant? But for the carpet, the chimney ornaments, 
a cheffonier, and the ottoman his mother liked so 
much, now thrust on one side, there was no souvenir 
of the old home, no knick-knacks, none of the little 
elegancies he so well remembered. It was a bache- 
lor’s room, plain and unadorned, bearing scarcely 
any resemblance to that yet fresh in his recollection. 
A comfortable voltaire was on one side of the fire- 
place, and a less spacious easy-chair on the other, 
and before the former was a smnall table with a 
paper-cutter, and the last ‘“‘Quarterly” upon it. A 
few books were on acentral table, and a vase in 
which was a choice flower, evidently placed there 
for its own intrinsic merit, to be examined, and not 
to delight the eye. The place of the master of the 
house being so marked, Kdward took the opposite 
seat, and was speculating as to what sort of person 
Mr. Sinclair might be, when he entered. We 
hardly ever picture people as they really are; 
the tall are often taller, the short shorter, or vice 
versa. Face, style, manner, are often wrongly fore- 
cast. Something is there we did not expect, or 
something wanting that imagination had supplied. 
It was so now. In his light-hearted self-esteem 
Edward had no anticipation of the grave, dignified 
man who now came towards him. Added to a coun- 
tenance of no common type, was the easy bearing 
that indicated at a glance the well-born gentleman, 
and a suavity of manner that, without degenerating 
into condescension, placed Edward at a greater dis- 
tance than he could have thought possible. Though 
nothing could have reduced the young man into a 
really shy character, for the first few minutes he 
seemed to have lost some of his self-possession. 

After shaking hands and making general in- 
quiries about the several members of his family, 
Mr. Sinclair took his own chair and requested Ed- 
ward to occupy the other. 

‘* Of course I expected this visit, and am happy to 
see you,” began Mr. Sinclair; ‘‘ but before we enter 
upon any subject of business, let us make sure of a 
good fire.” 

He stirred the coals afresh, and added a log from 
a basket close by without ringing for assistance, 
and then sat down; his position, by the way, being 
the most favourable for scrutinising Edward, whose 
face was turned towards the light. 

‘“You are looking for a situation as tutor in a 
family,” observed Mr. Sinclair. 

Edward answered in the affirmative. 

as Rather young for such a responsibility, are you 
not?” 

“‘T am turned nineteen,” replied the youth, with a 
tone of confidence in his reply. 

Producing Edward’s letter, Mr. Sinclair proceeded 
to read aloud, ‘‘ And wish for a good salary that 
might after a time enable me to complete my terms 
at the University, and take orders.” 

“ Exactly ; my friends at Oxford are looking out 
for me; but I thought you might hear of something 
in my line among your acquaintance, and that you 
would be glad to help me if you could.” 

“Certainly. Those that are willing to help them- 
selves deserve to be helped. The economy you 
propose practising in order to attain your end is 
praiseworthy. Would you mind telling me why 
you think you have a vocation for the Church ?” 

“ Well, I fancy I should like it; I have been 











brought up to think I should be a clergyman,” said 
Edward, embarrassed by Mr. Sinclair’s questions. 

‘¢ And you desire to take orders?” 

“ Certainly ; it is my wish, as it was my father’s 
also,’ answered Edward, in a somewhat lofty tone, 
feeling injured by Mr. Sinclair’s persistent interroga- 
tions, as well as by the searching gaze of the grey 
eyes fixed so intently upon him. 
~ «A tutorship is rather a serious undertaking, as 
you probably know. I think, however, I may bo 
able to help you in that direction, perhaps also in the 
other, should it hereafter appear that the Church is 
the most suitable calling for you,” said Mr. Sinclair, 
kindly, though deliberately. He was reflecting how 
nearly his father had made an almost irremediable 
mistake in his own case. 

Edward flushed with indignation; the prospect of 
having his merits scanned and weighed wounded his 
pride, and might have elicited some youthful indis- 
creet retort, had not the first part of the promise 
restrained him; he nearly lost patience again as Mr. 
Sinclair continued, ‘‘There is no more deplorable 
mistake, I may say no greater offence against 
religion, than to undertake its ministrations too 
hastily. Men do it sometimes in ignorance, often in 
thoughtlessness, but to my mind it is a wrong-doing 
of great magnitude, the evil of which is not confined 
to ourselves. I could not help you to take orders 
unless well assured that you entered the ministry in 
the right spirit.” 

‘¢« What business has he to preach to me ? ” thought 
Edward in the pause that followed, while Mr. Sinclair 
leaned back in his chair and appeared to watch the 
effect of his words. Edward’s warm cheek grew 
redder and hotter, but he was prudent enough to 
keep his lips closed. The man before him could 
assist him to what he wanted, so he put up with the 
lecture, contenting himself by giving his irritated 
feelings full vent im petto. He was recalled to a more 
amiable mood by Mr. Sinclair’s next words. 

‘‘You may rely upon my not forgetting you. It 
will give me pleasure to be of use to any member of 
your family; your abilities, of which I have heard, 
will make it easy to place you as a tutor. Sacred 
things, you know, belong to God. Human friend- 
ship cannot interfere with them.” 

Some deep feeling was in the soft luminous eyes 
resting upon him which Edward could not under- 
stand. He only saw that Mr. Sinclair viewed coldly 
his desire to enter the Church, and mentally pro- 
nounced him priggish, but on the whole he was 
tolerably satisfied with the interview. They con- 
versed together for about an hour, Mr. Sinclair ask- 
ing several questions concerning the young man’s 
tastes and likings, which he answered, as he sup- 
posed, favourably for himself. At home he reported 
that Mr. Sinclair was not a bad fellow, and seemed 
to like him. 


Christmas-time was not to be so dull at the cottage 
as Mrs. Moreton had expected. Many of the neighi- 
bours sent gifts which helped to fill the larder, and 
soothe her with the conviction that she was yet 2 
person of consideration inthe parish. On Christmas 
Eve, Jeannet came with a large turkey, a ham, and 
Mr. Sinclair’s compliments. These were annual 
offerings from a certain farm, over the loss of which 
Mrs. Moreton had been lamenting for some days, 
while expatiating on the folly of sending such things 
to a bachelor, as well as on the extravagance that 
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she knew must be going on at the Rectory. Dr. 
Clarke announced that a hamper of good things was 
on the road, and wished them a merry Christmas. 
There really seemed some probability of these good 
wishes being realised. Edward was in high spirits, 
asserting that the wheel of fortune would soon turn 
in his favour. Nita was glad because her brother 
was glad, and because it was Christmas, and also 
because Mrs. Nutwood, the village friend-in-need, 
was coming to cook the turkey and prepare the 
dinner. 

Mrs. Moreton was benign and dignified; a little 
elevated, too, in consequence of Mr. Graves having 
sent word that his phaeton should take her to church 
on Christmas Day; but her satisfaction went up 
several degrees the following morning when the 
phaeton arrived, bringing a pot of real ripe straw- | 
berries, grown especially for Madam, as the mes- 
senger was charged to say—Mr. Graves having a 
vulgar horror of pen and paper, never wrote when a 
message could be made to do as well. 

Mona smiled sweetly upon every one, but said 
very little. On this day she had been accustomed to 
accompany her father early to church, calling with | 
him at the cottages passed on the way, giving 
Christmas greetings, and especially looking up the | 
solitary old men and women, for whom a dinner was 
to be provided at the school-house. She had to walk 
alone to-day, or nearly so, as Edward darted off 
continually to the right or left, to exchange a word 
or shake hands with some old acquaintance. 

The dark leafless trees looked dreary where they | 
stood in clumps, although the sun was shining; but 
when the bells began to ring, sending their cheery 





sound over cottages, village-green, and fields, her | 
spirits revived. To be downhearted amid positive 

blessings was not following the example or obeying 

the precepts of her beloved father. Then came 

the melody of the Christmas chimes, so sweet and so 

exhilarating. When earth itself was so glad, she | 
must try to be glad too. Perhaps her father was 
near, longing to see her rejoice in the holy joy of the 
season; if so, he should not be disappointed. Look- | 
ing up with a soft peaceful smile upon her face, she | 
saw Mr. Sinclair coming from a cottage a little 

distance off. ‘‘ Christmas has no merry chimes”? for | 
him, she said within herself, struck by his dull, weary | 
expression. She knew but little of his personal | 
history, only what the papers had said about his | 
engagement, and an item of gossip that had oozed | 
out during his brother’s visit, to the effect that he 

was waiting for some caprice, entertained by the lady, | 
to pass away, and then they were to be married. 

But with that she had nothing to do. He was her 

friend, and a very kind one, and she would at least 

offer him her good wishes. Perceiving that she 

quickened her pace at sight of him, Mr. Sinclair went 

forward to meet her. 

“May I offer you my best wishes for the day?” 
asked Mona, timidly, half doubting whether silence 
would not have been the greater kindness. 

“Thank you,” he answered, taking her hand; 
“and may I return them?” 

“If you please,” she replied, and then found that 
she had nothing more to say. They had not met 
since the tea-drinking. Despite the solicitude he 
evinced in her behalf on that occasion, he had neither 
come himself nor sent to inquire after her. She 
remembered it, but did not permit herself to feel 
surprised. They walked together to the church, and 


| spent, and no more was coming’ in. 


| stay indoors or to go out. 





separated at the door, Mr. Sinclair going to the 
vestry and Mona to her seat, all the happier for those 
few words exchanged, and the light that had fora 
moment shone upon her from those grey, thoughtful 
eyes. 


Edward’s wheel of fortune did not turn so soon as 
he expected. The Christmas week passed, and the 
first of the New Year also, without any word or sign. 
from Mr. Sinclair. After having raised his expecta- 
tions into certainties by the magic wand of a sanguine 
temperament, Edward became as_ unreasonably 
depressed and despondent because they were not 
fulfilled. He had now been at home nearly three 
weeks. Some of the little money he had gained was 
Affairs were 
becoming serious. [His sisters had not yet re-com- 
menced their lessons, and Mrs. Moreton was 
beginning to fret, and sometimes chided him petu- 
lantly for trying her nerves. He took up a great 
deal of space in the small cottage, made the room 
untidy, and destroyed her comfort by his lounging 
ways. 

**T wish you would make up your mind either to 
This perpetual opening 
and shutting of the door makes me cold,”’ she said to 
him one morning when he seemed more restless than 
ever. 

“‘T can’t help it, mother. It is so hard upon me 
to be obliged to hang upon you, when I would so 
gladly work. I only want a fair field; just the 
chances that other people have. I wonder if that 
fellow Sinclair means to do anything for me. He is 
a long time about it.” 

‘‘How can you speak so disrespectfully!” said 
Mona, in a tone of reproof. 

‘* How can you speak so disrespectfully !’ repeated 
Edward, mimicking her. ‘‘Oh, I forgot that Mr. 
Sinclair is your patron-saint, and—why, here he is!” 
and he advanced quickly to the door to admit him. 

From Mona’s embarrassed manner, it would have 
seemed that she, not her brother, had been guilty of 
speaking against the absent. Whilst she withdrew 
to the corner where she would be least observed, and 
bent her head over her work, Edward placed a chair 
near the fire, and offered to relieve their visitor of his 
hat. Mrs. Moreton was bland and gracious, willing 
to forget that it was the first time the new rector had 
been under that roof. 

It was not long before Mr. Sinclair satisfied Ed- 
ward’s impatience, by explaining the object of his 
visit. ‘I have not been as successful as I hoped to 
be,” he began, ‘‘ but through a brother clergyman 
in London, I have heard of a mutual acquaintance 
requiring a tutor for his son. Itis to go abroad, and 
the stipend offered is £150, which you know is more 
than is often given to a curate.” 

Edward’s eyes danced with pleasure. The stipend 
was nearly double what he had begun the world with 
at Corneford, and the going abroad, he said, was of 
all things what he should like best. A grave look 
from Mr. Sinclair followed that announcement, and 
he remarked, ‘‘I have no doubt of the abilities of a 
young man who gave more than satisfaction at Corne- 
ford, but as this is a post of some responsibility, my 
friend will expect some other recommendations as 
well as mine.” 

‘Which I shall have no difficulty in obtaining. I 
have lots of friends at Oxford ready to serve me,” 
answered Edward, too jubilant over his new prospects 
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to notice the gravity with which Mr. Sinclair was 
listening to him. Before leaving the cottage he gave 
him a letter of introduction to Mr. Buxton, and ad- 
vised him to go to town the following day and deliver 
it in person. 

‘* We do, indeed, thank you,” said Mona, coming 
forward as he was goingaway. ‘‘ You are very good 
to take so much trouble about us.” 

Taking the hint, Mrs. Moreton smiled sweetly, and 
expressed her thanks in a very pretty manner. Eid- 
ward, believing himself already installed in the new 
office, was exultant. Heinsisted upon accompanying 
Mr. Sinclair home, and was, as Mona thought, 
officiously polite. 

The scale now high in his favour would have sunk 
low in another direction, had he known what was 
passing in Mr. Sinclair’s mind when, a few days later, 
meeting Mona in a walk, he asked if she thought her 
brother suited to the charge he was so anxious to 
undertake. 

‘TI think so; I hope so. Do you doubt it?” said 
Mona, dismayed as well as pained at the question. 

‘‘His recommendations are excellent,” rejoined 
Mr. Sinclair, ‘‘ and Mr. Buxton is much pleased with 
his appearance. But living abroad is less easy for a 
young man in many respects than living in England. 
Your brother cannot have much experience of life.” 

‘‘Ts that necessary to make a good tutor?” asked 
Mona, anxiety creeping into the soft eyes, resembling 
then those of a fawn in pain. 

‘‘T might find him something nearer home,” ob- 
served Mr. Sinclair, meditatively. But Mona was 
alarmed at the suggestion. Not only was Edward 
extremely pleased with the situation, but he had 
made a favourable impression on Mr. Buxton, and 
the employment was immediate, which latter circum- 
stance was a consideration. 

‘I think he will try and do justice to your kind- 
ness,’”’ said Mona, timidly. ‘1 know that my father 
thought well of his principles.” 

‘««'hen I may be satisfied,” replied Mr. Sinclair in 
a cheerful tone, hoping to remove the uncomfortable 
feelings his doubts had raised in her, and half angry 
with himself for having, even for a moment, clouded 
the guileless face that looked so patient and so good. 

‘“1f I could do anything for you, Miss Moreton, I 
should be very glad. You wish to give up your 
lessons here, and take a situation as companion or as 
governess in a family, do you not?” 

‘‘ Wish,” repeated Mona, dubiously, ‘‘I do not 
know what I wish.” 

‘““Would you like to leave home?” he asked, 
after a pause. 

‘*T willdo what my mother desires in the matter.” 


When the subject was referred to Mrs. Moreton, 
Mona was hurt at the willingness she evinced to let 
her go, and still more so to hear her rush into specu- 
lations over the result. Her heart failed her, not 
for want of courage to face a sterner lot than she had 
hitherto encountered, but because the severance from 
home, and the exchange of kindred for strange ties, 
made the future so very gloomy in her eyes. 

It was quite the contrary with Edward. His first 
letter contained a glowing description of his new 
life; he liked both Mr. and Mrs. Buxton and his 

upil too, though he feared that, owing to the 
fad's delicate health, he should make nothing of 
him. 


A few days later Mona’s fate had to be decided. 





She was returning from Payne’s shop, where she 
had been making a few purchases in grocery, when 
she was accosted by Mr. Sinclair. 

‘‘T was just about calling at the cottage respecting 
the subject on which you permitted me to speak to 
you the other day. I have something to submit to 
your consideration.” 

He looked as animated as Mona was cold and 
languid. In her heart she was half annoyed with 
him for his endeavours to procure her what at the 
eleventh hour she discovered distinctly that she did 
not want. 

‘‘T hope my proposal will meet with your appro- 
bation,”’ he said. 

‘* Mamma will be very glad,” answered Mona. 

‘And you?” 

‘* Well, I suppose I am glad too,” replied the 
young girl, trying to look pleased out of compliment. 

“I wish you to find a situation in my sister’s 
family. She is a widow recently returned to England 
from India with her only daughter, a girl of fourteen. 
Since I mentioned you to her, she has become so 
anxious to secure your services that, not to lose time, 
she is coming to the Rectory to-morrow.” 

‘*Your sister?” repeated Mona, flushing with 
surprise. ‘I did not know you had a sister.” 

‘She is my half-sister, some years older than my 
elder brother.” 

‘* Perhaps she will not like me,” suggested Mona. 

“The question most important to decide is whether 
you will like her enough to live with her. I know 
very little of her disposition, not having seen her 
since she married and I arrived at man’s estate, but 
she seems lively and good-natured, and has taken 
some interest in your history. It may be pleasanter 
for you to be with her than with total strangers.” 

Mona was of the same opinion, and was quite con- 
founded at the way her mother treated Mr. Sinclair’s 
proposition. 

“ How very officious of him!” she exclaimed, for- 
getting that only a few days before she had consented 
to her daughter's leaving home. 

“You can do better than that.” 

‘What can I do better?’’? asked Mona, dis- 
appointed, having now quite made up her mind that 
she wished to go. Mrs. Moreton did not specify 
what would be preferable, but continued to reiterate 
her determination that her daughter should not be a 
governess in Mr. Sinclair’s family. 

‘* Rather there than with strangers,” replied Mona. 

**T will not allow it. You must write to Mr. Sin- 
clair and decline. Your father would have liked us 
to be altogether.” 

There was no prospect of inducing Mrs. Moreton 
to change her mind when, as in the present instance, 
her decision had been made through caprice, or, as 
might also be the case, when she felt some uneasiness 
about her own comforts, without the dexterous aid of 
her eldest child. Mona was obliged to refuse the 
offer so kindly made, which she did as politely as 
words would permit, and sent her letter early the 
following morning before the lady’s arrival. i 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘‘WnueEn is this pretty little paragon coming to see 
me?’ asked Mrs. Fraser of her brother, as they sat 
over the fire after dinner. 

‘‘Tam afraid your only chance will be to go to her. 
Since I proposed Miss Moreton to you, her mother 
has changed her mind, and will not allow her 
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daughter to leave home. I am sorry, fur she might 
have suited you, and been of great use to Fanny.” 

‘And why will she not let her come to me? This 
is extremely unhandsome conduct, after bringing me 
down here,” said the lady, ruffled at such unceremoni- 
ous treatment. 

“JT brought you down here, I hope, not Mrs. 
Moreton ; and I still have the pleasure of receiving 
you at my Rectory,” said Mr. Sinclair. 

‘Miss Moreton would, I think, gladly come to you 
if permitted. Perhaps, if you will take the trouble 
to pay the mother a visit, you may win her over.” 

With this in prospect, Mrs. Fraser recovered her 
good temper, and consented to call on Mrs. Moreton 
the following day. Differing from her brothers in that 
she was small and slight, and they were neither, she 
was not less dissimilar in disposition. She had not 
the thoughtful gravity of Warren, nor the clear sight 
and light-heartedness which, in Cecil, seized and 
turned into ridicule the foibles of others; but she 
was essentially good-natured, and often shrewd, with 
the intuitive appreciation of character that is some- 
times found where least expected. Though turned 
forty, she looked juvenile, and was rather pretty, 
with the manners and vivacity of a young woman. 
She was extremely self-willed, with no mean opinion 
of her own abilities, which, if not actually ni/, were 
perpetually leading her into grave mistakes. Another 
peculiar feature was her incapacity to profit by a past 
experience, owing, in some degree, to the excessive 
admixture of the sanguine with a thoughtless tem- 
perament. Mr. Sinclair saw her depart on her 
errand the next day, determined to be successful, 
and cordially he desired it, believing, as he said, that 
Mona Moreton would be a valuable addition to his 
sister’s household. But there was yet another reason. 
He did not wish to be shut out of her life, nor did 
he desire to be too near her, but he did wish to 
exercise a grave, fraternal care over her, and see 
her made as happy us circumstances would permit. 

When Mrs. Moreton saw Mr. Sinclair’s carriage 
stop at her door, her first impulse was to bewail the 
difference in worldly estate between the late and 
present rector. Her poor, dear Charles, who was 
such a good man, had never kept a carriage, and 
why should Mr. Sinclair? The liveried servant was 
also an offence, though the dress was of the simplest 
description—a groom’s dark-blue coat, with silver 
buttons, and a silver band round the hat. She had 
never been able to persuade her husband to go 
beyond a gardener, a cook, and a housemaid. 

The custom of being at home to visitors only when 
it was agreeable to see them was not among the 
ways of Hillesden, so when she saw a lady alight at 
the garden gate, fashionably attired in velvet and 
fur, she quickly slipped on her best cap, and was 
seated in carefully-assumed state in the best Rectory 
chair by the time her small maid-of-all-work had 
opened the door. Mona would have done it in her 
stead had not her mother peremptorily forbidden her. 

“We must remember what is due to ourselves,” 
Mrs. Moreton was saying, as Mrs. Fraser entered the 
room and gracefully introduced herself. 

Of the two ladies, Mrs. Moreton was by far the 
most beautiful, but being cumbered by a weight of 
dignity she could not lay aside, and for which the 
cottage afforded no scope, she appeared to the least 
advantage as they sat talking together upon indiffe- 
rent subjects, until Mrs. Fraser made known the real 
object of her visit. 





Meanwhile, Mr. Sinclair awaited his sister’s return 
with curiosity. Her absence seemed long, but the 
carriage wheels were heard at last, and soon the 
little lady came fussily into his study. 

‘* How can you exist in such a hole as this? Why 
don’t you build yourself a larger room? I should 
suffocate here; and such a fire, too! I cannot 
breathe in small rooms. Well, you don’t ask me 
what I have done, nor what I think of Miss 
Moreton.” 

“‘T shall be happy to hear as soon as you have 
breath to tell me,” said Mr. Sinclair, settling him- 
self into a listening attitude. 

‘Oh, but what a silly, vain woman Mrs. Moreton is, 
and so pretentious! Asif I did not know she was poor. 
And she talked so grandly, her daughter looking so 
distressed and mortified all the while, and so true 
and honest, and sweet besides. I mean to have her, 
but I must pay her mother’s price. Happening to 
say that I did not mind salary, Mrs. Moreton stipu- 
lated for a hundred a-year, and I did not know how 
t» go back from my word.” 

‘* What salary did you propose giving ?” 

“Seventy; and Miss Moreton actually told her 
mother that seventy pounds was handsome, more than 
she was worth, but Mrs. Moreton would not abate a 
pound, though her daughter sat with downcast eyes, 
ashamed and miserable. For her sake I concluded 
the bargain quicker—for bargain it was—and camo 
away. Miss Moreton is to join me in London this 
day week.” 

‘Well, I congratulate you on having achieved a 
victory.” 

‘‘Or rather on having bribed the enemy to sur- 
render,’’ returned Mrs. Fraser. 

“Can you guess what I mean to do? It will be 
some time before Fanny comes out, so I intend to 
practise a little match-making on Miss Morcton’s 
account. I shall take her into society. She is the 
sort of girl when well-dressed to make a sensation, 
but I shall be a capital duenna, and will not let any 
one approach her but a first-rate parti.” 

‘‘You are talking of marriage as the silly and 
frivolous do, not as of one of the grand realities of 
life, upon which much besides position or pleasure 
depends.” Mr. Sinclair said this with a touch of 
austerity in his tone. ‘‘I should not think a girl of 
Miss Moreton’s calibre would thank you for parading 
her attractions, and looking out for the highest 
bidder.” 

“If I give the young girl a chance of settling inde- 
pendently of a mother who does not appear the 
wisest of guardians, her friends ought to thank me.” 

‘‘T suppose so,” said Mr. Sinclair, slowly ; ‘‘ but I 
hope Miss Moreton’s affections will not be hastily 
nor unworthily bestowed.” 

“ On the contrary, most worthily bestowed. I mean 
to find her a husband, rich, handsome, and good.” 

‘¢ Perfection is not to be found,’’ returned her 
brother, testily, forgetting that he had just expressed 
fears of an opposite tendency. 

“*T will try.” 

‘‘There need be no hurry about it, she is very 
young,” he answered, dipping into the ink the pen 
he had laid aside on his sister’s entrance. 

‘“‘T fear I am interrupting your studies tivo long,” 
she observed, taking the hint, and beginning to 
gather up the wraps she had thrown down. 

“I was engaged when you entered,” he replied, 
evasively. 
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But when Mrs. Fraser was gone his occupation was 
not resumed. He took up his hat and went out, 
exposing himself to the east wind, which in general 
he made a point of avoiding. He had no idea that 
his sister was so frivolous a woman, and began to 
fear that Mona Moreton was too young to be com- 
mitted to her care. Whatwas her age? ‘Twenty or 
twenty-one. Helen Lestocq was twenty-five when 
he proposed to her, and in the full bloom of her 
imperial beauty. Mona Moreton’s was of a more 
enduring kind; it would become more sweet, more 
touching, as years advanced, he thought to himself, 
“soft and lovely as the sunset tints upon an opal 
sky.” 

cf What romantic nonsense,” said Warren, pulling 
himself up in the midst of his meditations. ‘As I 
can have no voice in deciding her lot, I may as well 
not wish to hinder others from doing so.” 

And then his thoughts returned to Helen. Her 
superb beauty, as his brother designated it, reminded 
him of the cold splendour of those awful terrors that 
had nearly been his tomb, and seemed to separate 
him from the calm peaceful life he considered the 
happiest and the best. 





AUTOMATA. 
BY JOHN NEVILE MASKELYNE. 
IV. 


HAVE purposely reserved to this part of my 

papers upon Automata the famous chess-player, 
as it opened up a new era in the art—viz., the produc- 
tion of apparently intelligent androids. This figure, 
which for a long time baffled the curious and created 
intense excitement throughout Europe, was the 
ingenious invention of Baron Wolffgang de Kem- 
pelen, of Presburg, Hungary, Aulic Counsellor of 
the Royal Chamber, and constructed by him about 
the year 1769. De Kempelen was an ingenious man, 
who had made working models of improvements on 
Arkwright’s cotton-mill, and Boulton and Watt’s 
steam-engine; and it is said that, incited by the 
success of Vaucanson’s flute-player, he attempted to 
rival that elaborate piece of mechanism. How he did 
so we shall see. Another story is that, being present 
at the court of Maria Theresa during some experi- 
ments in magnetism by one Pelletier, a Frenchman, 
De Kempelen declared, in the hearing of the 
empress, that he could make a figure more surprising 
in its mechanical operations than any of the wonders 
they had then witnessed; and the curiosity of this 
true daughter of Eve being excited, she exacted a 
promise from the baron, in pursuance of which he con- 
structed his chess-player within six months. One 
other story—much more romantic, yet probable 
enough—of the idea leading De Kempelen to his 
famous android I reserve until the figure itself has 
been described. It was of life-size, in Turkish 
costume, sitting upon a chair fixed behind an en- 
closed table, or cabinet, three and a half feet long, 
two feet deep, and two and a half feet high. On the 
top of this was a chess-board eighteen inches square, 
and overlooking the board sat the figure, its right 
hand resting on the table, and the left, somewhat 
raised, holding a pipe, which was removed before the 
commencement of a game, the ‘‘automaton”’ then 
using this hand to move the pieces. The whole 
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structure ran on four wheels, and could so be moved 
from one part of the room to another, and during 
such times the rich dress was thrown over the head of 
the figure, when its body could be seen to be filled 
with mechanism. There was likewise a door in the 
thigh, and here another similar arrangement of 
cylinders, wheels, and pulleys was exposed. When 
the machine was stationary the costume was drawn 
down to its original position on the figure, and the 
door of one of the two compartments in the table 
opened, a candle being held within to facilitate its 
examination by the spectators. When the scrutiny 
was completed the door was locked, and a second 
compartment submitted to inspection. These cup- 
boards were of unequal size—that on the figure’s 
left hand taking up about two-thirds of the whole 
space, and being apparently much more free from 
machinery than the small cupboard. 

In our illustration the doors of the compartments 
are both shown open at the same time for the sake of 
convenience ; as also is the drawer below, containing 
the chess-men, and a cushion to place under the arm 
of the figure during play. The small box standing by 
the side of the machine was frequently consulted by 
the baron or his assistants, and was said to contain 
the secret of the chess-player’s movements. A wind- 
ing-up ceremony having been gone through, tho 
chess-player commenced by taking a knight from its 
original square, by its proper moves, quickly and 
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without error, over the other sixty-three squares of 
the beard. In play it took white and first move; its 
head and arm slowly turned towards the piece to be 
moved or taken, and its hand opened, the fingers 


| conveying the piece to the square selected, or, if 


necessary, removing it from the board. When the 
opponent’s queen was in danger the figure nodded 
twice, and it shook its head three times when check- 
ing the king. If play was long delayed, it tapped 
its chest in seeming impatience, and went through 
similar movements if its antagonist placed a picco 
upon a wrong square during the course of the game; 
in the latter case setting the false move right by 
moving the piece to the position it had occupied 
upon the board previously. The figure then took 
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the move itself, if there was advantage in so doing, 
as justified by the laws of the game. 

Kempelen stated that the machine was a bagatelle, 
which was not without merit in point of mechanism, 
but that the effects of it appeared so marvellous only 
from the boldness of the conception, and the fortu- 
nate choice of the methods adopted for promoting 
the illusion.* Notwithstanding this, he made 
large sums of money by its exhibition in Presburg, 
Vienna, Paris, and London, at which latter place 
the chess-player was on view for about a year, com- 
mencing in 1783, at No. 8, Saville Row, Burlington 
Gardens. In a pamphlet, published by Stcckdale 
in 1784, and attributed to Philip Thicknesse, r.r.s., 
the father of Lord Audley, we read: ‘‘ Both figure 
and counter are railed off, and only one man attends 
withinside, and he is supposed to be the only person 
with whom the stranger actually plays, by causing 
the arm and the hand of the automaton to move the 
chess-men by some incomprehensible and invisible 
powers, according to the preceding move of the 
stranger who plays against the automaton; and that 
every spectator should think so, he always places 
himself close to the right elbow of the automaton 
previous to its move, then puts his left hand into his 
coat-pocket, and, by an awkward kind of motion, in- 
duces most people to believe that he has a magnet 
in his pocket, by which he can direct the movement 
of the Turk’s arm at pleasure.” 

Many guesses were hazarded as to the means of 
accomplishing the movements, but they remained an 
unsolvable mystery for many years, notwithstanding 
several peculiarities of the figure, duly noted: such 
as one door being locked before another was opened, 
and the interior compartments being shown one after 
the other in unvarying succession; also that the 
winding-up ceremony was repeated, not at regu- 
lar intervals of time, or after a certain number of 
moves, but whenever it seemed to strike the exhi- 
bitor that such an effect might well be introduced. 
In 1785 a French writer came very near the truth 
by declaring that there was a dwarf concealed within 
the machine, the noise of the winding allowing him 
to change from one position to another as the doors 
were opened and closed. The apparatus was really 
large enough for a full-grown man to creep into; 
and it is now an acknowledged fact that two, at 
least, of the workers of the figure were men with 
their full complement of limbs, and of the usual size. 
The exact means employed for hiding the worker 
(who, when the machine was first submitted to an 
audience, lay concealed in the cupboards) were 
hanging frames of collapsable machinery, behind 
which the man crouched; and by his shifting his 
position as the various doors were opened, the spec- 
tators were effectually deceived. The scrutiny being 
concluded, the man rose into the figure, and moved 
its hand and arm with the greatest ease. 

The halcyon days of the ‘‘ automaton” were its 
earliest, when worked by one Worouski, a cripple, 
who had lost his legs by a cannon-ball, and not been 
—like the Irish soldier in the song—rewarded with 
a pair of wooden ones in return. The chess-player, 
indeed, is said to have been constructed for the 
specific purpose of assisting this outlawed Pole to 
escape from Russia. In 1769 a revolt had broken 
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out in a Russo-Polish regiment at Riga, in 
which Worouski, an officer, took part. ‘The in- 
surgents were defeated, and Worouski, minus 
his legs from the causes cited above, lay con- 
cealed in the house of a Dr. Osloff, who had suc- 
coured and tended him after the fight. In three 
months, at the house of this benevolent man, De 
Kempelen is said to have completed the work he 
took in hand, never anticipating the extraordinary 
success in store for his ingenuity. Dr. Osloff, who 
up to this period was not in the secret, first played 
with the automaton on the 18th day of October, 1769. 
The game being over, and the worthy doctor 
beaten, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Well! if I were not certain 
Worouski is at this moment in bed, I should believe 
I had been playing with him. His head alone is 
capable of inventing such a check-mate. And, be- 
sides,” said he, addressing De Kempelen, ‘‘can you 
tell me why your automaton plays with the left hand, 
just like Worouski?”’ Upon this the baron, satisfied 
that his mutilated friend would escape detection 
during their passage from the country, smiled as he 
told the secret of the Polish officer’s prison-house to 
the warm-hearted doctor. Robert-Houdin had this 
story from the lips of M. Hessler, Dr. Osloft’s 
nephew. 

De Kempelen started with his automaton in a 
packing-case, Worouski occupying the most uncum- 
fortable ‘officers’ quarters”? within the figure. De 
Kempelen at various points upon the road exhibited 
his chess-player, and its fame travelled far and wide, 
so that by the time he reached Vitebsk, on the road 
to the Prussian frontier, the Empress Catherine 11 
had heard of the wonderful novelty, and commanded 
the baron to appear before her with it. With a 
heavy heart De Kempelen repaired into the enemy’s 
camp, nor could Worouski have been without some 
misgivings, thinking of the scant ‘‘ quarter” he 
would receive if his disguise were discovered. 
Arrived at the palace, the packing-case was conveyed 
to the library, and when the figure was rolled out 
the empress entered to playagame with it. During 
the course of this she made a false move, when the 
chess-player instantly swept all the pieces off the 
board. Notwithstanding this summary mode of 
ending the game, her Majesty was mightily pleased 
with the perfermance, and desirous of buying the 
figure ; failing in this, the empress, anxious tor a 
peep on the sly into this most difficult of all chess- 
problems, desired the dazed exhibitor to lend her the 
automaton for a few days, and take a holiday him- 
self; and, the czarina’s will being law, De Kempelen 
had to submit with as good a grace as possible. 
The dilemma was a serious one; on the one hand, 
detection of his trick and implication in the escape 
of a traitor; on the other, the suffocation or starva- 
tion of his imprisoned colleague. 

Having seen De Kempelen safely out of the 
palace, the empress returned to the library, and, 
like another Fatima, opened the doors in the figure 
and the box—the ‘‘blue chamber” she panted to 
explore—but, to her chagrin, found nothing beyond 
the usual wheels, etc., and could not by any exhor- 
tation induce the machinery to move. The fact is 
the operator within had taken a step downwards (a 
way they have zot got in the army), trom being ¢ 
major had become a left-tenant, to use a very aged 
Joe-Millerism, quitting the trunk of the figure 
for the chest, or packing-case, in which it had been 
brought to the palace, where her Majesty never 
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thought of looking for the secret. Finding the figure 
could not be made to play, the empress recalled 
De Kempelen upon the day followng his dismissal, 
and he returned in time to save his confrére from the 
extreme pangs of hunger, and to reinstate him 
within the chess-player. 

Escaping at length from Russia, with Worouski as 
safe and sound as the cannon-ball had left him, De 
Kempelen’s mission was accomplished, and the chess- 
player laid aside. The baron, indeed, is said to have 
taken the machine to pieces, but to have rehabilitated 
it in compliance with the wish of the Emperor 
Joseph 11, before whom it was next exhibited at 
Vienna. Its great success there induced De Kem- 
pelen to carry it to other cities, and eventually 
through Europe. The chess-player was “ the rage”’ 
at Paris in 1783, and in the latter part of the same, 
and early in the following, year it was exhibited at 
Saville Row, London, as before mentioned. At one 
time, by special invitation of Frederick the Great, 
De Kempelen took the automaton to Berlin, and he 
is said to have soid the secret to that most inquisitive 
of monarchs. In 1803 De Kempelen died, having 
previously disposed of the chess-player to M. Anthon, 
who carried it over the whole of Europe, netting 
large sums by its exhibition. When Napoleon 
Bonaparte was in possession of Berlin in 1806, he 
played with the automaton, and attempted to deceive 
it by false moves, but the wary figure invariably 
swept the board upon these occasions. Here the 
secret was again sold, as was the buyer, Eugene 
Beauharnais purchasing the valuable information 
for 30,000 francs ! 

On M. Anthon’s death M. Maelzel, the inventor of 
the ‘‘ metronome” (time measurer), bought it, and 
brought the figure again to England, exhibiting it 
at Spring Gardens, in 1819, and in St. James’s 
Street in 1820. Worouski was not now the worker 
of the automaton, M. Mouret having taken his place, 
and it was noticed that its play had deteriorated. 
Mouret has given a version of the mystery in M. de 
‘Tournay’s ‘‘ Palamede.” In this he asserts that he 
had a wax taper within the figure, and the shifting 
of the pieces upon the board was made known to him 
by the movement of metal knobs (there being one 
under every square) which were attracted by magnets 
concealed in each of the chess-men. M. Mouret was 
romancing; the metal knobs were to add to the 
mystery, not assist the operator, who had a much 
more simple plan of viewing the chess-board by peep- 
ing through a hole in the vest of the figure. During 
Mouret’s illness, a little old man named Alexandre, 
a very good player, was engaged by Maelzel to work 
the figure, and a Mr. Lewis was at one time the 
inside passenger. 

Maelzel took the chess-player to America about 
the year 1833, and, after making a tour of the States, 
died on his return passage from New York. The 
figure then passed into the hands of M. Cronier, a 
mechanician of Belleville, France; and Robert-Houdin 
saw it at his house in 1844. Subsequently the chess- 
player made a return visit to America, where an 
amusing incident is said to have occurred in con- 
nection with it. Being taken to a small town for 
exhibition, the figure proved so great an attraction 
as to deprive a conjurer, located in the place at the 
time, of his wonted crowded audiences. Things 
went from bad to worse, and the beggarly array of 
empty benches became at last so wearisome, that 
one night the magician betook himself to the rival per- 
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formance, after dismissing his own scanty audience, 
Here he found all going brilliantly before a large 
and excited assemblage, and, piqued beyond measure, 
he resolved to spoil the sport. Accordingly he called 
out ‘‘ Fire!” and there was the inevitable stampede 
caused by that dreadful word. Then the conjurer 
had the gratification of witnessing the strange effect 
of the automaton heaving with some internal con- 
vulsion as the worker within struggled to escape. 
But the angry man missed his mark after all, for 
no one else noticed the upheaval, nor, had they done 
so, would any have had the curiosity, under the cir- 
cumstances, to pauseandinquire into the phenomenon. 

At length the chess-player, becoming the property 
of Dr. John K. Mitchell, a physician of Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., was deposited in the Chinese Museum of 
that city, and—last scene of all, and ending of the 
eventful history of De Kempelen’s handiwork—it 
underwent cremation at the destruction of the build- 
ing by fire in 1858. Thus what had been a burning 
question for nearly a century, with as much mystery 
attaching to it as the veiled prophet, was appro- 
priately settled, and, like many another marvel, 
‘ended in smoke.” 

Some years back I commenced constructing an 
automatic chess-player of such small proportions as 
entirely to upset the idea of its even containing a 
child withinside; a figure, indeed, not weighing more 
than twelve or fourteen pounds, and as perfectly 
insulated and isolated upon a glass column as is 
Psycho. This project was laid aside for other, and, 
to the public, more attractive work. The fact is, 
chess—skilful and beautiful game as it is—cannot be 
made of a very engrossing character to a general 
audience, so | prepared other figures with endow- 
ments more popular and pleasing, before completing 
that for chess. I have not, therefore, abandoned the 
idea. 





The PHurricane. 


By sea and land the loosened tempest reigns. 
The mountain thunders ; and its sturdy sons 
Stoop to the bottom of the rocks they shade. 
Lone on the midnight steep, and all aghast, 
The dark wayfaring stranger breathless toils, 
And, often falling, climbs against the blast. 
Low waves the rooted forest, vexed, and sheds 
What of its tarnished honours yet remain ; 
Dashed down, and scattered by the tearing wind’s 
Assiduous fury its gigantic limbs. 
Thus struggling through the dissipated grove, 
The whirling tempest raves along the plain ; 
And on the cottage thatched, or lordly roof, 
Keen-fastening, shakes them to the solid base. 
Sleep frighted flies ; and round the rocking dome, 
For entrance eager, howls the savage blast. 
Then, too, they say, through all the burdened air, 
Long groans are heard, shrill sounds and distant sighs 
That, uttered by the demon of the night, 
Warn the devoted wretch of woe and death. 
Huge uproar lords it wide. The clouds commixt 
With stars swift gliding sweep along the sky, 
All nature reels. Till Nature’s King, who oft 
Amid tempestuous darkness dwells alone, 
And on the wings of the careering wind 
Walks dreadfully serene, commands a calm ; 
Then straight air, sea, and earth, are hushed at once. 
— Thomson. 
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‘WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING.” 


CHAPTER III.—HIS CIRCLE OF FRIENDS. 


T has been said, with certainly a large measure of 
? 


painful truth, that kings—sovereigns—can have , 


no friends; their rank, which distances the relation 
between the monarch and any subject, is supposed to 
forbid the confidence and familiarity essential to 
friendship. Perhaps it is difficult for the monarch 
to unbend without inviting, or becoming himself in 
danger of, a forgetfulness in his companion. We 
have, however, a considerable number of instances 
showing how pleasantly and easily George 11 put 
himself into amiable relations with those whose cha- 
racter he esteemed; nor did he ever invite a visit, 
nor make the acquaintance, of any person whose 
character was not such as to command the esteem of 
all good men. 

Dr. Beattie, the poet, preacher, and philosopher, 
stood very high in the regards of the king, especially 
after the publication of his “Essay on Truth,” 
written for the purpose of checking the mischievous 
influence of the writings of David Hume and other 
such sceptical teachers. Hearing that the doctor 
was in London, the king sent for him to Kew, and 
the account of the interview is surely interesting. 
The informality of it adds to its interest. The king 
and queen were both present, the queen, and most 
likely the doctor, sitting during the whole time, the 
king walking up and down the room. They both 
eagerly thanked him for his Essay. It might be 
read to great advantage now, in spite of our advance 
in French and German metaphysics, although we 
suppose it is an almost forgotten book. The king 
said he always kept two copies, one at Kew, which 
he instantly took down ‘from a shelf in the room, 
and the other in London; “and I never stole but 
one book,” said he, ‘‘ in my life, and that was yours. 
I stole the queen’s copy because I was so desirous 
to give it to Lord Hertford.” Then the conversation 
fell off into the king’s estimate of Beattie’s poems, 
which it seemed he had read from regard to the 
essay. Beattie had been staying with the Earl of 
Dartmouth, the friend of Lady Huntingdon. ‘“ They 
say,” said the king, ‘‘that Lord Dartmouth is an 
enthusiast, but surely he says nothing on the subject 
of religion but what every Christian may and ought 
to say.” Beattie was a clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland, and the king was interested to know some- 
thing about the service of that Church; and when the 
doctor told him that the extempore prayers would 
last usually for a quarter, and with some ministers 
for half au hour, he said, ‘‘ That must lead to a great 
deal of repetition.” The doctor assented that it did 
so. “ That,” said the king, ‘‘I don’t like in prayers, 
and excellent as our Liturgy is, I think it is some- 
what faulty in that respect.’ The conversation 
continued upon this matter, and upon the composition 
of the Church Liturgy, upon which he bestowed the 
highest commendations. ‘‘ Observe,”’ said he, ‘‘ how 
flat those occasional prayers are which are now 
composed in comparison with those old ones.” Many 
other passages of the conversation give most plea- 


sant hints of the homely earnestness of the king’s 
mind ; and when Beattie, in taking his farewell, said, 
‘‘T hope, sir, your majesty will pardon me if I take 
the opportunity to return my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the honour you have conferred upon me,” 
he immediately replied, ‘‘ Sir, I could do no less to 
a man who has rendered so much service, by his 
writings, to the cause of Christianity. I shall always 
be glad of an opportunity to show the good opinion 
I have of you.” And these were not merely words, 
for, unsolicited, within a month of the interview, 
he conferred a pension of two hundred pounds upon 
the doctor. This was in the year 1772, when the 
king was comparatively a young man. 

We have cited this interview as very characteristic 
of the style of the king's likings. It was nearly 
at the same peridd of his life that the interview 
with Dr. Johnson took place, which Boswell has 
so copiously recorded. Books were not so generally 
distributed then as they are now. The king was 
a great book-collector; he had a rare library, and it 
was not difficult for men who desired to consult rare 
books to obtain an entrance to it; he even granted 
this permission to Dr. Priestley, with whose religious 
opinions he was utterly at variance. Johnson occa- 
sionally consulted the books which might be met 
with there, and perhaps not easily anywhero else; 
and the king gave commands that the next time 
Johnson came he should be informed, The great 
doctor knew nothing of the matter, and had scarcely 
seated himself comfortably when the king entered 
the room. The reader is probably well acquainted 
with that interview, which reflects at once so much 
credit on the sovereign, from the variety of literary 
interests and authors with which he expressed his 
knowledge and sympathy, and especially from the 
dignified courtliness of the language in which he 
complimented his great subject. He always thought 
highly of Johnson, and expressing himself once con- 
temptuously of the troop of shallow sceptical writers 
of his time, he said, ‘“‘ I wish Johnson would mount 
his dray-horse and ride over those fellows!” It isa 
happy analogy of Johnson’s ponderous style. 

Little justice has been given to the king’s penchant 
for literature and literary men; some he discovered, 
and assisted on the road to greatness; and the wild 
political turmoils so frequently raging round him 
did not interfere with the refreshment he appeared 
to receive from intercourse with calm and quiet 
minds. In 1782 he took the great Herschel under 
his immediate protection, appointed him his private 
astronomer, and gave to him a pension and a house at 
Slough, near Windsor ; it was not wonderful, there- 
fore, that when the great astronomer had fully 
verified his discovery of a planet, he should have 
conferred upon it the name of the Georgium Sidus. 
Some continental astronomers objected to the desig- 
nation, and proposed Uranus; and it was Lalande, 
the great astronomer of Paris, who, at a time 





when we were at war with France, said, “The 
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giving the name of Uranus to the planet of M. 
Herschel is an act of ingratitude to the author of that 
noble discovery, and an affront to that august and 
munificent patron of astronomy, the King of Great 
Britain, whose name ought to be preferred to every 
other, if that of the author had not a more forcible 
claim to our acknowledgments.” Indeed, all literary 
and scientific men, and all the varied objects of their 
sketches, appear to have been interesting to this good 
king. 

James Ramsden is well known in the history of 
science as a master subtle-machinist; his absence 
of mind also is well known. The king was famous 
for his exact punctuality in engagements. Mr. Jesse 
says the delay of a moment would have brought from 
him a rebuke something like the well-known one 
of Louis xrv, “Sir, you almost made me wait.” 
The king had ordered Ramsden to prepare for 
him some curious optical instrument, and wishing 
it to be given into his own hands, no doubt that he 
might have some conversation and explanations from 
the ingenious man, he purposely named a distant 
day when he would be in waiting for Ramsden to 
deliver the instrument at Kew. ‘The appointed day 
came, and there can be no doubt that the punctual 
king was true to his engagement, but the 
mechanician did not arrive; but that day, exactly 
twelve months after, he turned up at Kew; some 
important affairs were going on, and to his astonish- 
ment he could not be admitted to the king. ‘“ You 
have only to tell his majesty,” he said, ‘that it is 
Ramsden. Itis an appointment; the king expects 
me.” And, at last, his importunity prevailed; the 
page in waiting announced his name to the king, 
who instantly gave orders for his admission. Re- 
ceiving him with the affability with which all such 
men were received, he examined the instrument, 
conversed upon it, and expressed his satisfaction with 
it, At length he said, ‘‘I have been told, Mr. 
Ramsden, that you are the least punctual man of any 
in England, but I find that you can keep an appoint- 
ment to the very day; the only difference is that you 
have mistaken the year /” 

Perhaps this is the place to remark that when 
nearly all the prelates and statesmen were laughing 
and sneering at the folly of imparting education to 
the poor, and Joseph Lancaster and his scheme were 
equally denounced, the king sent for Lancaster, held 
a long conversation with him, subscribed to the 
formation of the British and Foreign School Society, 
took him under his patronage, and uttered that noble 
sentiment that ‘“‘he trusted the day would come 
when every poor child throughout his dominions 
should be able to read the Bible.” He was neither 
a profound nor an accomplished scholar. It would 
be almost a vain thing to expect such attainments 
in the busy and troubled life of a king. Yet 
Sir Walter Scott speaks of him as ‘‘a great biblio- 
grapher ’’—of course he meant d¢bliopolist—and ‘‘ one 
who read rather for improvement than amusement.”’ 
He was an immense book-buyer, but he gave instruc- 
tions to his librarian never to bid against a professor, 
scholar, or book-collector of simple and ordinary means. 
His great competitor in the purchase of rare books was 
that other great bibliopolist, the Duke of Roxburgh. 
Thus the king formed the magnificent library of 
Buckingham House, containing sixty-three thousand 
Volumes. He commenced the formation of this library 
when he was twenty-five years of age; but in 1767, 
when the Order of the Jesuits was suppressed, and 





their libraries turned out upon the world, he became 
possessed of some of the greatest rarities and treasures 
in literature; thus his library at last cost one hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds, and it is now the pro- 
perty of the nation, and known as ‘“ The King’s 
Library,” in the British Museum. We have seen 
that the king gave free access to it, when living, to 
men of reputation. Dr. Johnson expressed his 
astonishment at it, and thought it more numerous 
and curious than he supposed could be formed by 
any person in the time employed by the king. 

To turn to the more immediate friendships of his 
household, we receive some light on the quiet 
domestic circumstances of the.king’s tranquil home 
life from the journals and letters, only recently pub- 
lished, of the venerable Mrs. Delany. The period, 
however, to which her descriptions refer may be 
spoken of as the prime, or middle period, of his life 
and reign. He first became acquainted with this 
fascinating and accomplished old lady in 1776, and 
she was then in her seventy-seventh year. She was 
avery remarkable woman. As achild she had sat 
on the knee of Lord Bolingbroke; as a girl she 
appears to have fascinated the somewhat cold and 
puritanical affections of John Wesley. She had 
been the friend and correspondent of Dean Swift; 
had been on terms of intimacy with the author of the 
‘‘ Night Thoughts,” and had been one of the maids of 
honour to Queen Anne. The ‘Spectator’ was 
almost too modern for her to speak of it; her mind 
was full of interesting memories of people and cir- 
cumstances about which we delight to hear. In her 
old age she was full of grace and loveliness; not very 
well off; she had known many calamities, but was 
possessed of a most buoyant cheerfulness, and playful 
and animated as a girl of eighteen; and her letters 
recall a heart full of interest in all the joys and 
troubles of her many friends. When the death of 
her closest friend, the Duchess of Portland, necessi- 
tated some changes in the quiet routine of her closing 
days, the king and queen—who had of course known 
her well before—instantly took active measures to 
make her happy. When the king first saw her, with 
the graceful, but not always usual, deference of a 
comparatively young man to great age, he put a chair 
for her, and the old lady was confused at so great an 
honour, and hesitated to take it, until the queen 
said, ‘Sit down, Mrs. Delany, sit down; it is not 
everybody that has a chair brought her by a king.” 
Then they invited her to see them at Windsor, and 
from that time there became such an intimacy be- 
tween the old lady and the royal pair that the differ- 
ences of rank between them and their humble friend 
seem to have been almost, if not entirely, lost sight 
of in the free and familiar manner with which they 
interchanged their visits. Upon the death of the 
Duchess of Portland, the king put a house at her 
disposal close to the Lodge at Windsor, and 
telling her he was aware of the additional expense 
the residence would entail upon her, signified 
his determination to bear part of the burden 
by settling upon her £300 a year. When she went 
down to take possession of her new residence, she 
found the king waiting on the spot to welcome her. 
He had not only thoroughly furnished the house, but 
he and the queen had attended to all the possible 
minutic for the old lady’s comfort. The house was 
stocked with plate, china, glass, linen; the cellar 
with wine; and even the cupboards with sweetmeats 
and pickles. Then he showed her a sedan-chair, so 
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that she might easily find her way to visit at the 
Castle, or attend, as she was invited to do, Divine 
service in the private chapel. Early the next morn- 
ing we find one of the queen’s ladies sent along to 
inquire after her health, and shortly after came 
bustling along the queen herself, telling the old lady 
that as with her they waived all ceremony, so they 
entreated her to waive all ceremony with them, and 
only to regard them as her friends. They left no 
possible want unthought of or unministered to, and, 
if we had time or space to quote, especially from the 
third volume of the second series of the correspond- 
ence of Mrs. Delany, we might find several pleasant, 
and some humorous, instances of their affectionate 
regard. No doubt the old lady was an exceedingly 
interesting person, but she was very humble, and, 
for the sphere she adorned, poor. It surely gives 
a fine insight into the solid and kindly character of 
the king’s affections, and his wife’s also. Surely, 
we say, as we read such things, a king like this 
deserved to be happy. 

The king’s choice of friends was remarkable for a 
king, and surely ought to reflect some admiration on 
his character. Singularly enough, probably one of 
his most intimate friends—for many years apparently 
his most intimate—was old Jacob Bryant, a simple, 
quiet country gentleman, of no large means, but a 
great, and even vast, scholar. His works were 
looked upon as curiosities when they were published, 
and the unwieldy quartos have not ceased to be 
regarded as curiosities by those who care to dip into 
the streams of mythological speculation. He lived 
at a little distance from Windsor, and it appears to 
have been the king’s wont to drive over, usually on 
Saturday afternoon, when the two sat together for 
long conversations, which could not have been unin- 
teresting. Bryant also was a visitor at the Castle, 
and an honoured one, as Miss Burney’s journals 
show. ; 

Of another order of friends one of the most beloved 
appears to have been the celebrated scholar, critic, 
and divine, Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, and subsequently of Worcester; and this 
also reveals the simple character of the king, for the 
bishop was a man with no courtly connections, and 
he used himself to take pride in saying that his 
father and mother were poor, plain, honest farmer 
people. His works still retain a place of high esti- 
mation and regard, and only recently have received 
the honour of a reprint. The king esteemed him 
highly—so highly that he wished him to succeed Dr. 
Cornwallis as Archbishop of Canterbury; but he 
declined this honour, although pressed to accept the 
elevation. He died, at the great age of eighty-nine, 
in 1808. 

The notes of the king to him give pleasant glimpses 
of the familiarity he could assume when he threw off 
the heavy sense of the cumbrous necessities for royal 
dignity and reserve. Here is one: 

‘¢ Windsor, June 8th, 1798. 

‘‘My coop Lorp,—Having had rather a smart 
bilious attack, which, by the goodness of Provi- 
dence, is quite recovered, Sir George Baker has 
strongly recommended the going for a month to 
Cheltenham; he thinks that water efficacious, and 
that an absence from London will keep me free 
from certain fatigues attending long audiences; I 
shall therefore go on Saturday. I am certain you 
know the regard that both the queen and I have 
for you, and that it will be peculiarly agreeable 

















for us to see you at Hastleburg. I shall cer- 
tainly revisit the waters some morning and under- 
take so charming a party; but that you may know 
the whole of my schemes, besides getting that day a 
breakfast there, I mean to remind you that feeding 
the hungry is among Christian duties, and therefore 
when I visit the Cathedral, on the day of the sermon 
for the benefit of the children of the clergy, I shall 
hope to have a little cold meat at your palace before 
I return to Cheltenham; I shall also come to the 
performance of the ‘ Messiah,’ and shall hope to 
have the same hospitable assistance ; both daysI shall 
come to the Episcopal palace sufficiently early that I 
may, from thence, be in the Cathedral by the time 
appointed for the services of the church. The post 
waits for my letter, and I can only add that I ever 
remain, with true regard, and I may say affection, 
‘My good lord, truly your good friend, 
‘*GrorGE R.” 

The king paid his visit to the good bishop, but 
did not get back to Cheltenham so soon as he appears 
to have intended. This visit was the occasion for a 
fine outburst of hearty, patriotic feeling, and has left 
many anecdotes behind it. He was an early riser, as 
we know, and before anybody in the palace was well 
awake, he was up walking about the old Worcester 
streets ; but many of the people of the city were up 
also, and recognising him, followed him. Standing 
on Worcester bridge, he turned round, and said, 
“T suppose this is your new Worcester bridge?” 
‘“Yes, your majesty,” said a cobbler, the nearest 
person to him. ‘ Well, then, my boys,” said the 
king, ‘let us have a cheer for old Worcester!” and 
he led off the cheer, heartily followed, we may be sure, 
by the crowd; he found, however, that there was 
no peace for him in strolling through the town, and 
he turned back to the palace. The next morning he 
was up at five o’clock, and this time thought the 
company of his equerries might not be altogether 
undesirable. He could only find a maid-servant, 
who was cleaning the steps of the hall; of her he 
inquired ‘‘where those fellows slept,’’ meaning 
Colonel Digby and Colonel Gwynn ; the girl showed 
him, and he called them up, the colonels leaping 
from their beds as if in a camp surprised by an 
enemy. The king won golden opinions at Worcester, 
and this was in the year 1788. Let the reader re- 
member that it was less than fifty years since strong 
efforts had been made by some to bring the Stuarts 
back, and that Worcester had been famous in the 
story of the Civil Wars, and here was the king walk- 
ing about its streets like a private gentleman, relying 
with confidence upon the affection and goodwill of 
the people. The quiet and excellent Bishop Hurd 
appears to have been the minister to whom the king 
looked in times of domestic trouble. It was before the 
date of the letter we have quoted, and upon the 
death of the little Prince Alfred, when the queen 
especially was overwhelmed with distress, that the 
king wrote the following note :— 

‘‘My coop Lorp,—The humanity which is not 
among the least conspicuous of your excellent quali- 
ties would, I am persuaded, make you feel for the 
present distress in which the queen and I are 
involved, had you not the further incitement of 
a sincere attachment to us both. The little one 
we are deploring was known to you, therefore 
you will not be surprised that the blow is strong. 
We both call on the sole Assistant to those in dis- 
tress, the dictates of religion. I have proposed to 
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the queen, and she approves of it, that I should desire 
you to come to us on Saturday, and bring Mr. Fisher 
with you, that on Sunday, in my chapel in the Castle, 
we may have the comfort of hearing you preach, and 
receiving from your hands the Holy Communion. I 
think this is a very proper time for renewing the bap- 
tismal vow, and though greatly grieved, I feel sub- 
mission to the will of Providence, and great thank- 
fulness for having for some years enjoyed that dear 
infant. GrorcE R.” 

And it is very significant of the king’s attachment 
to Bishop Hurd, that in the year 1803, when, at the 
age of sixty-five, he had to take precautions against 
the probable immediate landing of the French army 
on our coasts, while he arranged his own removal to 
Chelmsford, if the landing were in Essex, or to 
Dartford, if in Kent, he arranged for the queen’s 
safety in the interior of the country with his good 
friend the bishop in the palace at Worcester. 





CURIOSITIES OF THE POST OFFICE. 


ye returns annually issued by the Postmaster- 

General furnish many items both of an inter- 
esting and amusing nature. 

The first thing which strikes us is the enormous 
magnitude of the business carried on by this depart- 
ment. ‘The estimated total of letters, post-cards, 
newspapers, book-packets, etc., passed through the 
Post Office during 1877, reached the amazing number 
of 1,477,828, 200, nearly fifteen hundred millions; or, 
taking the population of the United Kingdom at 33} 
millions, an average of 44 missives per head. The 
letters were thus divided : 


England and Wales . 883,968,700 
Scotland . ; 99,515,300 
Ireland 74,248,200 

1,057,732,200 








equal to more than 31 letters per head, or 36 for 
each inhabitant of England and Wales, 28 per head 
for Scotland, and 14 for Ireland. 

The increase of missives of every kind over 1876 
is 4°7 per cent. The total number of post offices in 
the United Kingdom was 13,763, and of road and 
railway letter-boxes 11,319, making more than 
25,000 places for the reception of letters; of these 
London has 1881. In 1840 the total number of 
receptacles was only 4,500, and in 1867 17,225; 
thus showing an immense increase during the last 
decade. 


The number of newspapers posted was more than 
128,000,000. 

The foreign correspondence of the country is also 
very large. In 1877 there were more than 30,000,000 
of letters, etc., sent to European countries and Egypt, 
against about 25,000,000 received from the same 
quarters. The Postal Union Treaty seems to have 
facilitated correspondence, the subsequent increase 
in letters, etc., received having been 11-6 and 9°8 per 
cent; and on letters dispatched, 11°5 and 16:1 per 
cent. 

The money-order offices open were 5,719, and 
more than 18,000,000 of inland orders were issued, 


a sum of £27,870,177, averaging £1 10s. 4d. 
each, 











The number of officials in the service on 31st 
December, 1877, was 45,506, of whom 11,473 were 
engaged in telegraph work. There were 13,763 
postmasters, 10,000 clerks, and 21,000 letter-carriers, 
sorters, and messengers. 

In London the employés numbered 10,665, of whom 
5,900 were connected with the head offices in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. 

More than 102,000,000 of post-cards were used in 
the United Kingdom, of which England and Wales 
took 86,000,000, and Ireland only 5,000,000. The 
increase over 1876 was equal to 10 per cent. 

Nearly 318,000,000 of book-packets, circulars, and 
newspapers passed through the post, of which about 
256,000,000 were for England and Wales. 

One of the curiosities of the Post Office is the Dead 
or Returned Letter Department. 

Out of the whole number posted 1 letter in every 217 
fails in some way or other, either by misdirection or 
non-direction, and only reaches the Returned Letter 
Office. The total failures for 1877 amounted to 
4,873,625, but of these nine-tenths were enabled, on 
being opened, to be either returned to the senders 
or forwarded on with corrected addresses. 

More than 28,000 letters were posted without 
being addressed at all, some of which contained in 
all no less than £9,303 4s. 4d. in cash, notes, cheques, 
etc. The importance of proper care in stamping and 
securing letters is shown by the fact that 52,856 
postage-stamps were found loose in the various let- 
ter-boxes; while 12,525 miscellaneous articles were 
handed to the Returned Letter Office, having escaped 
from covers, many of them of a most flimsy kind. 

Many amusing incidents enliven the dryness of the 
statistical portion of the Report. Although the old 
days of franking have passed away, when “ fifteen 
couple of hounds,” ‘‘two maid-servants going as 
laundresses,’’ ‘‘a deal case with four flitches of 
bacon for Mr. Pennington, of Rotterdam,” and ‘two 
bales of stockings for the ambassador to the Crown 
of Portugal,” were included among the articles sent 
by post, many quaint and unsuitable objects were 
still forwarded in 1877, such as ‘‘a dormouse, four 
white-mice, two goldfinches, a lizard, and a blind- 
worm, all alive; medicine, cutlery, perfumery, oint- 
ment, articles of dress, vegetables, caterpillars, 
leeches, frogs, beetles, fish, a squirrel, and a stoat. 
A snake about a yard in length, which had been 
committed to the post for transmission in a box, was 
observed to be at large on the floor of one of the 
night-mail sorting-carriages on the London and 
North-Western Railway. After a good deal of con- 
fusion and interruption to the work it was killed. A 
small box, which reached the Returned Letter Office 
at Liverpool, was found, on being opened, to contain 
eight living snakes. A cheque for £9 15s. was found 
loose in a pillar letter-box at Birmingham, but the 
owner, who was traced through the Bank, was unable 
to explain in any way how it had got out of his pos- 
session.” 

It is said that the records of Fire Insurance Offices 
contain many cases of fires arising from the opera- 
tions of rats and mice, but it is a novelty to find them 
exhibited as ‘‘letter-thieves.” It appears that a 
country bookseller had a slit in his door, through 
which his letters were duly dropped, but there being 
no box to receive them, they fell upon the floor. 
Some of his letters, which had been duly delivered 
by the postman, not being found, it was supposed 
some one had fished them out through the crack 
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under the door. However, when some repairs neces- 
sitated taking up some boards in the shop no less 
than thirty-one letters, six post-cards, and three news- 
papers were found, carried thither by rats, who had 
nibbled away the stamped corners, leaving the rest 
untouched, thus proving that the gum was the temp- 
tation. Some of the letters contained money-orders 
and cheques. 

One of the most laughable items is the singular 
batch of letters addressed to the Postmaster-General, 
exhibiting the oddest conception of his duties and 
capabilities. 

Thus a worthy bucolic in search of a customer for 
his pig writes: 

“Dec. 31, 1877. 

‘* John acting as Farmer here would be very much 
obliged to the Postmaster at if he would be so good as to 
name a suitable party at —— to whom he might sell a 30-stone 
pig of good quality well—for he understands it is the best place 
to sell. The pig is now quite ready for killing.” 








Persons in search of property also apply :— 


‘* May 1877. 
‘*Sir,—As I have no correspondent in London at present I 
adopt this plan of procuring one that I can transact business 
through—the matter I wish to call your attention to is this. 
To the estate of. and the heirs—The papers were sent 
here once but have been lost. 
‘*_____ died in London about 45 years ago and left a large 








estate of which my client’s interest would be about seventy-five | 


thousand dollars at the time of his death. Will you please 
inform me what it is necessary for us to do in the matter in 
full. ‘Tam, &c.” 


** Kansas Feb. 16, 1878. 
**Honerad Sir,—My Grandfather Mr. John —— made a will 
on or about 22 Oct. 18— dated at leaving to his son, my 
Father, £1000, the interest to be paid to him half yearly, the 
prinsaple to be divided among his children at his death. My 
father died on the 
wishes to look up collect the money for us,” 








The discovery of missing relatives is also a cause 
of consulting the omniscient Postmaster. A dis- 
tressed wife writes :— 


‘* Sir,—i right a Line two see.if you hard Enny thing of my 
husband —— that was left at —— ill. 
back by return of post as we are in great trobble. 

**'T'o Controul of the Dead Office, Newcastle.” 


A second appeals : — 

** London, Nov. 5—1877. 

** Sir,—i right to you and request of you sinsearly for to help 
me to find out my husband. i ham quite a stranger in London, 
only two months left Irelainl—i ean find know trace of my hus- 
band—Your the only gentleman that I know that can help me 
to find him. thears is letters goes to him to in his name 
and thears is letters comes to him to the Post Office for 
him—Sir you may be sure that I ham low in spirit in a strange 
contry without a friend. I hope you will be so kind as not to 
forget me. Sir, I would never find —— for I would go astray, 
besides i have no money.” 








A third gives rather a wide field for search :— 


“May 1877. 
**Dear Sir,—I write to ask you for some information about 
finding out persons who are missing—I want to find out my 
mother and sisters who are in Melbourne in Australia i believe 
—if you would find them out for me please let me know by 
return of post and also your charge at the lowest. 


** Yours, &c.” 


A brother, anxious for his sister’s nuptial security, 
writes :— 
‘* April 1878. 


‘* Sir,—Will you, if you please, let me know if there is such 
a gentleman as Mr, —— in . i beleave he is a Chirch 





last leaving myself and one brother who 


pleese will you rite | 
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Clurdgman. There is a young man in 
gaged to my sister and he says Mrs. at is his sister, 
i should very much like to know, if you will oblige me by send- 
ing. i thought if Mrs. was his sister i would rite and ask 
for his charetar because he is a stranger to us all. 
‘*nlease oblige 
“ce 


who has been en- 














A goldseeker, wishing to obtain the “ Divining 
Rod” of medizeval superstitions, requests :— 


‘Tennessee Oct. 4. 1877. 

‘Dear Sir,—I want you to do me a kines to hand this to 
some good watch maker and tell him to see if I can by a instru- 
ment to tell where gold or silver is in the ground or if there is a 
instrument maid to find mettel—gold or silver—that are in the 
ground. If it will attrack it—A instrument for that perpos—I 
understand there are sutch a thing made. If so, be pleas tell 
me where I can by one and what it will cost me—It can be sent 
to New York to where I can get it—I want to get a instru- 
ment to hunt gold & silver—You will pleas write to me as I 
think if there are sutch a thing maid I could get one in your 
country—I send you a stamp.” 





An-amusing individual, wishing to obtain a corres- 
pondent on general matters, sex and condition almost 
immaterial, though the little hint, ‘‘lady preferred,” 
would almost seem to infer matrimonial proclivities, 
writes :— 

‘* Indiana U.S. Nov. 29 1877. 

‘* Dear Sir,—Enclosed you will please find a letter which I 
would like for you to give some young lady or gent—lady pre- 
ferred—who you think would like a correspondent in this coun- 
try. Will correspond on topics of general interest—For further 
particulars glance at enclosed letter as it is not sealed.” 

‘*To the person in whose hands this message may fall, I 
would like a correspondent in your city which I think would be 
of interest to each of us in the way of information. 

“My home is in the central part of the United States—my 
age is 1S—I am a partner in the manufacturing of We 
are also dealers in work. I have travelled all over the 
United States and Canada. I can give you any information you 
may desire in reference to this country—this must necessarily 
be brief. Would like to discuss the habits & nature of our 
people—Today is Thanksgiving Day set apart by our President 
as a day of thanksgiving for our prosperity &c. ; it is observed 
annually all over the U.S. It is principally observed by giving 
receptions, dinners &e. It is snowing today ; it is the first day 
of winter we have had—The thermometer is ten above zero. All 
business is suspended today—Please state what day you receive 
this, as I would like to know how long a letter is on the road— 
if you do not wish to answer this please give to some of your 
friends who will—my address you will find on the enclosed 
card.” 











A Swiss teacher, who says, ‘‘I am old of twenty- 
two years,” writes a letter, which is a curiosity of 
cacography for an intending “tutor in a good 
family.” 

** Switzerland, 3 Oct 1877. 

‘*Sir,—You will excuse me of the liberty which I take to 
write to you, but as I know nobody in your town, I have not 
found an other way for find relations with some body honour- 
able. 

** | will ask you if you can procure me a place in the Englisl. 
Colonies or plantations as teacher in an institution or tutor in 
a good family. I am old of 22 years. I have gone a good 
course of study in the college and the gymnasium in ——, and 
I have held during a 14 year in the pensionnat —— an place as 
teacher of French language and Mathematics. I can give you 
some good Certificates; I speak French, German and a little 
English. I should wish for be entirely defrayed of the charges 
of lodging, nourishment &c., to have a good salary and the 
voyage paid. These are my conditions ; perhaps will you found 
something for satisfy them—I will give you a commission pro- 
portionably to the importance of the place. I hope Sir a favor- 
ible answer, and it is in this expectation that I am &e.” 


Various applicants write for employment :— 


** Springfield Illinois U.S. 1 Jan. 1878. 
‘Mr. Postmaster if you would be so kind as to seek for us 
work as we are two coloured young men of Illinois, and 
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would like to come to England and get work as Coachmen or 
race horse trainers, as we have been experance for twelve years 
practicesing training—if any further information about it we 
can be reckemend to any one that wish to hire us, pleas to ad- 
vertise it in the papers for us.” 


An individual who wishes ‘‘to do as i would be 

done by,” appeals :— 
‘June 20 1877. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen,—I humbly beg your considera- 
tion if there is no law to stop persons from calling all manner of 
bad names day after day as it is annoying me very much in my 
calling as a Gardener and Seedsman; as I have applied to the 
office at for a summons for a little protection and they tell 
not, so i think it rather too hard for me asi have done all the 
good I have had the means to do with to the Hospitals and 
Institutions and all charityable purposes both in —— and else- 
where if needed, but i suffer from lameness with a ulcerated leg 
not being able for laborious hard work although i wish to do as 
i would be done by. Pleas to answer this at your leisure.” 





The following droll instance of schoolboy ire may 
end the amusing series :— 


si School, Nov. 8, 1877. 

* Sir,—Not having received the live bullfinch mentioned by 
you as having arrived at the Returned Letter Office two days 
ago, having been posted as a letter contrary to the regulations 
of the Postal System, I now write to ask you to have the bird 
fed and forwarded at once to ——, and to apply for all fines and 
expenses to If this is not done and I do not receive the 
bird before the end of the week, I shall write to the Postmaster- 
General, who is a very intimate friend of my father’s, and ask 
him to see that measures are taken against you for neglect. 
This is not an idle threat, so you will oblige by following the 
above instructions.” 








If Lord John Manners could satisfy all the above 
and similar applicants, he would merit the title of a 
“very well-informed man”? indeed. 

The Telegraph Department continues to increase 
its labours, and very few complaints of error arise, 
although when a message dispatched as ‘‘ We have 
arrived allright’’ was transmitted ‘‘ We have arrived 
all tight,”” some mental irritation might not unnatu- 
rally arise; however, such slips (of the telegraph) 
are very rare. 

The Government Postal Savings Banks show a 
moderate rate of increase; but many careless deposi- 
tors lose their pass-books; others dislike to be asked 
if their address is ‘‘ permanent.’ One writes in 
reply: ‘‘No, D.V., for the place is very damp and 
unhealthy.” 

The advent of Christmas brings additional hard 
work and long hours to the busy Post Office officials. 

About 4,500,000 of extra letters passed through 
the inland branch of the General Post Office at the 
Christmas and New Year’s season of 1877, much of 
which increase reached the chief office on Christmas 
morning, requiring the use of 1,000 additional bags. 

The average weight of the daily mail arrival at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand is 23 tons, and of dispatch, 43 
tons; heavy days bring these up to 28 and 53 tons 
respectively. 

Verily the Post Office Department “ crescit eundo.” 





Paricties. 


ADULTERATION OF Hors.—We have long heard of old tea- | 


leaves being re-rolled and re-sold, but it seems that hops are 
liable to the same fraud. The ‘‘ Medical Examiner ” says that 
the “ Transactions ” of the Medical Society of Upsala contains 
an account of an ingenious piece of rascality in the hop trade, 
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said to be practised on a considerable scale in that city. Hops 
which have already been used for making extracts, or for brew- 
ing in the ordinary way, are damped with tincture of absinthe, 
or wormwood, freed from spirit by distillation, re-dried, and 
then placed upon the market as a genuine article, with or 
without the addition of a little fresh bloom. Owing to their 
increased bitterness they often command a betier price than 
unadulterated hops.— Medical Examiner. 


Kester Cottece.—A member of one of the colleges, whom 
the Keble boat lately bumped, said of it, ‘‘ Of course, they will ; 
with the life which these men lead, they are in a constant course 
of training.” ‘‘ They do it for a corruptible crown,” St. Paul 
says, ‘* but we for an incorruptible.” I never was anxious for 
scholarships to attract young men to Keble College. I looked 
on without dismay to the prospect that talented young men of 
Keble College might be attracted elsewhere. If Keble College 
was true to its principles, those who have to seek support by the 
endowment of other colleges would but leaven them for good, 
as another college did formerly for evil. Not talent merely, 
not learning, not clearness of intellect, not scientific acuteness, 
will win the world, or ever wonit. Plato and Aristotle formed 
schools. God-given energy and faith and simplicity, victory 
over self, and endurance, converted the world, which hated, 
mocked, trampled on the truth, but was won to it. Let the 
members of Keble College put forth the same concentrated 
energy which they did in their boat, and they will be a power 
which people will wonder at, but which they will feel.— Dr. 
Pusey. 

KeyrriAN KNowLepGe.—Egyptians were in advance of all 
nations in knowledge. Macrobius says that Egypt was ‘‘the 
mother of all arts,” and in another place, that the Egyptians 
were the parents of the philosophical sciences, ‘‘ omnium philo- 
sophie disciplinarum parentes.” This learning is spoken of 
honourably in Sacred Writ, as, where Solomon’s wisdom is said 
to have exceeded the wisdore of all the children of the East 
country, and all the wisdom of Egypt. Whatever they may 
have brought from Chaldea and the Kast, there was every cause 
to produce unusual observation and skill among themselves in 
their own country. The overflow of the Nile overturned all 
marks of property, and it was necessary, on the abatement of 
the flood, to survey the lands. Hence there was a very direct 
and obvious requirement for geometry, the invention of which 
is, by Herodotus, Strabo, and others, ascribed to the Egyptians. 
The measuring of the waters each season, the estimate of pro- 
duce, the extension of irrigation artificially to parts less bene- 
fited by the natural cause of fertility, and many applications of 
art attended the peculiar conditions of the Nile valley. The 
Egyptian priests were freed from ordinary avocations and devoted 
themselves to learning. Royal personages were not superior to 
the priestly caste, so there was nothing extraordinary in Pha- 
raoh’s daughter being married to Moses as one of the priests at 
Heliopolis, as Josephus says he was. According to the Sep- 
tuagint, a thousand years separated the flood and dispersion from 
the appearance of Abraham in Egypt, when there was certainly 
proof of high civilisation. Surely one thousand years would 
sutlice for this development of life and learning under the con- 
ditions of Egyptian settlement.—Stillingflect’s Origines Sacre. 


Aw ITALtAn Epiror.—A correspondent of the ‘‘Times” lately 
gave an interesting account of Italian journalism, and, dealing 
especially with the ‘‘ Fanfulla,” a leading representative paper, 
thus describes the editor. The present chief is, he says, Signor 
Avanzini, a man between thirty and forty, whose very large and 
very bald head is a conspicuous object as you sce him seated 
at a large table opposite the door through which you come in. 
At the same table, or at the desks in the corners, sit his chief 
coadjutors, Signor Pesci, a stout young man, not above thirty, 
and now one, now another of the amiable set, whose articles 
come out under a variety of noms de guerre—‘‘ Don Peppino,” 
“¢ Esel,” ‘‘ Jack la Bolina,” ete.—better known to the world 
than those by which the writers were christened. Here and 
there, sitting on sofas cr arm-chairs round the by no means 
large room, or standing up in the middle in animated groups, 
are a crowd of visitors, many of whom have probably as little 
to do with the work now going on as either you or the man in 
the moon. The work of ‘‘ Fanfulla,” as of all other Italian 
journals, is done in the daytime—say, between ten in the morn- 
ing and four or five in the evening ; for these people, wisely 
enough, dedicate the night to sleep or social pleasures. From 
ten to four or five the ‘* Fanfulla” office is a talking as wellasa 
working room—more of the former than of the latter. ‘‘ Fan- 
fulla” writes and all the time holdsa levée. Business or no 
business, everybody has a free entrance. You go in, you come 
out ; you sit down, you get up ; you talk, you laugh, you read 
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aloud, you spout poetry ; you enjoy all the privileges of a 
thorough Liberty Hall. For the first three or four visits you 
feel shy and abashed and uncomfortable, you attempt some 
apology, you stammer out something about intrusion, you 
shrink in a corner, you hazard your remarks with bated breath, 
you lower your voice to a whisper, and move about on tiptoe. 
But the ice is soon broken, and you readily accommodate your- 
self to the humour of the place. Signor Avanzini, the chief 
editor, the io Fanfulla of the paper, sets you at once at your 
ease. No one comes in, no one goes out without catching his 
watchful eye, without being greeted by name as he enters, 
without being followed by a good-bye when he leaves. Of a 
stranger no questions are asked, or an introduction, if needed, 
is the shortest and most compendious, though by no means an 
uncourteous ceremony. Signor Avanzini is at work, but he 
sees every one; hears everything. Letters are brought in, and 
telegrams, and proof-slips; he attends to everything ; reads a 
few lines aloud, or draws his pen rapidly over them ; holds 
hurried consultation with his fat contributor, gives sharp direc- 
tions to his nimble printer’s devil; but all is done off-hand, 
without thinking, apparently, and, as it were, parenthetically. 
The work of the journal, one would say, is mere drudgery ; the 
real business is the talk ; and the talk is generally well worth 
attending to. The ‘‘ Fanfulla ” office is a news-mart of import- 
ance ; it is a debating-room of no mean pretensions. Among 
the men who lounge in from the neighbouring House of Depu- 
ties, or from the ‘‘other place,” you have ex-ministers and 
notabilities, with a sprinkling of poets or critics, playwrights 
and distinguished actors, to say nothing of ‘‘ Fanfulla’s” own 
correspondents in Italy or abroad—all witty gentlemen who 
ramble about the world, but all have pied @ terre in the low 
entresol of Montecitorio, whence they all took their start. 


TESTIMONIALS FoR ARTICLES OF DrET AND Drinx.—Dr. 
IIinckes Bird, medical officer of health, draws attention to the 
too common and very reprehensible practice of medical men 
and analysts helping the broad-casting of testimonials for almost 
anything, including alcoholic drinks—especially sherry and 
whisky. Does it at all follow that the public get the identical 
article of which, naturally, the advertiser would send the best 
possible specimen to the analyst ? 


Carro Mepicat Mission.—To other useful and beneficent 
works conducted by Miss Mary Whately at Cairo, is now added 
a free medical dispensary, managed by a medical man educated 
at the Beyrout College. English tourists or residents should do 
something to alleviate the sutferings and poverty of the oppressed 
natives of Egypt, who get little aid or protection from their own 
rulers. 


WeE.Lt Wak, HAmrsteap.—The avenue of limes, leading 
from the heath to the chalybeate well and pump-room, was, a 
century ago, the fashionable resort and promenade of visitors 


to ‘*the Wells.” It is associated with the names of 
Richardson, Dr. Johnson, John Constable, Leigh Hunt, and 
John Keats (whose favourite seat was at its eastern extremity), 
and, indeed, with those of half the men of letters and art during 
the past century. It may be added that the old chalybeate 
spring, which first made Hampstead Wells a celebrated watering- 
place, has lately been analysed and found to contain more iron 
than the springs at Tunbridge Wells, though its flow has been 
slightly diminished by recent draining and building operations. 


MEDICINE-TAKING MADE EASY.—A physician has written to 
a contemporary a recommendation of the new method of ad- 
ministering medicines in the form of effervescing lozenges. The 
operating ingredients are exactly the same in nature and 
quantity ; the doses are equally effective ; it is in the vehicle 
alone that the medicines differ. It were needless to attempt to 
describe the repugnance to swallow the dose in its old form ex- 
hibited by a youthful patient ; a flavour of its nauseousness 
s:ems still to haunt the palate as one thinks of the frequently 
recurring administrations of his earlier years. Does not a 
shudder at the sight of a red-currant jam-pot even now pass 
through the maturer frame on the recollection of the vain 
attempts to conceal the disgusting flavour of the plant of Turkey 
by its admixture with the conserve of the fruit of the beautiful 
representative of the genus ries? Thus much for the old, now 
for the new. Mr. Cooper’s preparation presents itself in the 
form of a lozenge about the size of an ordinary acidulated droy 
or rather larger, and much resembling that favourite sweetincat 
in shape. When placed upon the tongue an_ effervescence 
immediately commences, such as would be produced by dry 
sherbet—and, indeed, the flavour of the lozenge is very similar to 
that of sherbet itself. By this flavour, aided by the continued effer- 
vescence, the obnoxious medicament is concealed so successfully 
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as not to be apparent to the taste ; so that a child willingly 
takes the whole dose as he would a sweetmeat, and, indeed, is 
utterly unconscious that the delicately prepared deception igs 
other than an extremely pleasing bonbon. An amusing instance, 
in illustration of this, occurred the other day. A lady, whose 
family I have for years attended, and to whom I had recom- 
mended the adoption of these lozenges for her children, sent for 
me, and when I arrived informed me that her four little ones 
were ailing. They appeared healthy, but I prescribed and left. 
On calling the next day, the mother gave me an easy explana- 
tion of the matter. ‘he children had obtained access to a 
bottle of the aperient lozenges. This fact speaks for itself as 
to their palatableness. There is scarcely a drug which cannot be 
thus compounded in any determined quality, and be administered 
with success. The question may be asked, have I found the 
effect produced as complete as under the old system? I answer, 
in most cases more so. The mode of consumption, quietly to 
suck the lozenge, mixes the drug more completely with the 
saliva and gastric juice (the secretions necessary to digestion), 
and it is thus introduced more thoroughly into the system than 
when swallowed as a draught. 


Srorks AS GARDEN ScAVENGERS. — At Ferriéres, the 
residence of Baron de Rothschild, for the last few years they 
have had in the kitchen garden a pair of storks, male and 
female, and also another pair in their enclosed nursery ground, 
where conifers, roses, strawberries, etc., are grown. These birds 
have been found most useful, destroying such pests as toads, 
frogs, adders, slugs, worms, mice, moles, snails, spiders, flies, 
etc. They walk about in the garden from morning till night, 
doing their work ; they spoil nothing, break nothing whatever, 
either fruit, vegetable, or flower. It is very interesting to watch 
them when the men are digging or planting. They remain with 
them, clearing carefully the soil of worms, and when they see a 
man taking a spade, they have the instinct of dogs, and follow 
him. They give them as food ox-hearts and.livers. 


CHRISTMAS OF 1878 AT HoME AND ABRoAD.—At the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, in Christmas week, the mean tempe- 
Tature was 32.7 deg., and 5.4 below the average in the corre- 
sponding week of 60 years, The mean was considerably below 
the average on the first four, while it showed a marked exerss 
on the last three days of the week ; on Christmas Eve the mean 
was only 20.8 deg., and 17.4 below the average, whereas on 
Saturday it was 42.4 deg., and showed an excess of 4.9. The 
lowest night temperature was 12.2 on Wednesday, and the 
highest day temperature in the shade 46.9 on Saturday ; the 
extreme range in the week was therefore 34.7. An English- 
man at San Remo writes :—‘‘ The day before Christmas Day I 
spent in the valley of Taggia, about five miles from San Remo. 
The day was bright, sunny, and as warm as a midsummer day ; 
the valley itself abounded with magnificent groves of orange 
and lemon trees laden with their now ripe fruit. Many of 
these trees were as large as the largest apple-trees, and the fruit 
on them might be counted by hundreds. I have been accus- 
tomed to see orange-trees for years, but never before have I 
seen them in such perfection, growing, tco, in the open valley. 
When standing on the bridge at Taggia, where Ruffieri first 
conceived the idea of that most touching ef his works, ‘ Doctor 
Antonio,’ and looking down this fruitful valley, the scene that 
met the eye was one which could hardly be surpassed and rarely 
equalled. Before quitting the bridge | sat long basking in the 
sunshine and enjoying the beauty of the prospect. In London, I 
see, gas is sometimes burnt all day, and rarely lighted later 
than three o’clock ; here you can see to read till half-past five 
o’clock, which in itself is no small advantage in mid-winter.” 


Dr. CHALMERS AND Dr. Sruart.—A correspondent points 
out that the amusing anecdote recently quoted from an 
Australian paper, is told with full detail in the ‘ Life of Uhal- 
mers,” vol. i., page 370. 

Axconoiic Liquors coNSUMED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IN 
THE Unirep Strares.—Taking the population of the United 
States at 45,000,000, and the consumption at £93,000,000 ster- 
ling, the proportional consumption in the United Kingdom, 
with a population of 33,000,000, would amount to £68,000, 000 
sterling, whereas the consumption is actually £142,000,000 
sterling, showing an excess of £74,000,000, and that the con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors in the United Kingdom is more 
than double that of the same population in the United States. 
Since 1870 the consumption in the United States has diminished, 
whereas during the same period that of the United Kingdom 
has grown from £118,000,000 to £142,000,000. These facts 
have an important bearing upon the severe international com- 
petition which is now taking place, and may with advantage be 
considered in connection with education, pauperism, and crime, 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME FOR MARCH, 


Amongst other interesting Papers, contains the following ;— 


A Thorny Path. By Hespa STRETTON, author of ‘ Jessica’s 
First Prayer,” etc. Chaps. xiiii—xix. (With Illustrations. ) 


Life’s Changes. By AGNES GIBERNE. ( /Vith Illustrations.) 
Self Examination. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


A Tour in Norther ~ ‘ssia. By the Rev. HENRY LANs- 
. DELL, F.R.G.S. . »4.e Lllustrations.) 


The Religions of the Ancient World. 
Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. 
lonians. 


The Story of the First Training Ship. 


Life Among the Afghans. By the Rev. T. P. HuGHuEs, 
B.D. Il. The Village. (With Page Engraving. ) 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


By the Rev. 
Iv. The Assyrians and Baby- 





Business Immorality. 

The Bible in popular use Eighteen Centuries ago. 
By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. 

A Night on a Raft: a Narrative of the Wreck of H.M.S. 
Reynard, (With Page Engraving. ) 

The Grand Crisis. A Leaf:from a Minister’s Case-Book, 

The Rev. Samuel Martin. (With Portrait.) 


Pages for the Young. The Knitted Jersey. The Young 
Captive. 

Etchings from History Illustrating the Proverbs of 
Solomon. By Miss Atcock. No. IV. (With 


Engraving ) 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 














THE - NEW VOLUME OF THE SUNDAY AT HOME 


CONTAINS— 


1. MURIEL’S KEY-NOTE. By AGNEs GIBERNE.—II. 


DAVID FLEMING’S FORGIVENESS. 


By the Author of 


“ Christie Redfern’s Troubles,” ete. —u1. MICHAEL AIRDREE’S FREEHOLD. By Mrs. Prosser.—iv. HYMNS OF THE 


EARLY CHURCH. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By the Rev. Horatius Bonar, v.D.—v. VIGNETTES OF THE GREAT REVIVAL OF THE 
By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop.—vi1. SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 


By the Dean of 


CANTERBURY, Canon RAWLINSON, Canon TRISTRAM, Bishop ALFORD, Dr. MACLAREN, Dr. Pope, Dr. CarrNns, and others — 


vi. LECTURES ON THE BEATITUDES. 


RECORD OF THE YEAR. 


With Fine Illustrations in Colours, and numerous Engravings by the best Artists. Price 7s. in cloth boards ; 


gilt edges ; 
\per volume. 
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THE NEW 


By the Rev. DANIEL Moork, M.A.—vul. CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
Dean Howson.—1x. BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS,--x. PAGES FOR 


By 


THE YOUNG.—x1. RELIGIOUS 


And a great variety of interesting and instructive Sunday reading for all members of the family. 


8s. 6d. 


extra boards, 


10s. 6¢. half-bound in calf, May be had also in Two half-yearly Volumes specially bound for lending libraries, 35. 6d. 


“LEISURE “HOUR VOLUME. 


CONTAINS— 


1. Letters from the Rocky Mountains. By 


IsABELLA L. Brrp, author of ‘‘Six Months in the 
Sandwich Islands,” ete. (With [/lustrations.) 

u. Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement. 
By the Rev. M. KAUFMANN, M.A. 

mu. The. Public Schools of England. 
Engravings from Sketches by eminent Artists. 

1v. Natural Magic and Oriental Jugglery. 
By JoHN NEVIL MASKELYNE. 

v. Practical Social Science. By the Rev. 
Harry JONES, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, 

vi. The Chemistry of the Heavenly Bodies. 


By Dr. J. H. GLADSTONE, F.R.S., President of the 
Chemical Society. ( With Lilustrations. ) 


With 


And a variety of other interesting and instructive Articles. 


Price in cloth boards, 75. ; 





vi. Travelling Experiences. By Tuomas Cook, 
the ‘* Excursionist.” 
Spanish Sketches :—A Night of Alarm.---A 


Seaside Trip.—Carnival in Madrid.—Las Caldas, etc. 


Lombardy Court. A Story of the City and 
the Sea. By the Author of ‘‘ Boy and Man,” etc. 


Miss Pilkington. A Story by the late Mrs. 


WUITEHEAD, author of ‘‘ Matthew Morison,” etc. 


x1. Stephen Mitchel. A Florida Story. 
Mrs. Robbins, U.S.A. 


Recent Central African Explorations. 
xu. Biographies and Portraits. 


VIII. 


By 


XII. 


With Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 


in extra red or blue cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6¢.; strongly bound in half calf, marbled paper sides, ros. 6d. 


May be had also in Two half-yearly Volumes specially bound for lending libraries, 3s. 6d. per volume, 





————<q ——— —_— 








“The information in this new volume of the Leisure Hocr is excellently 
varied. . . The Letsure Hour is a thoroughly sterling family maga- 
zine, and does not lose its place in the fast increasing periodical literature. 
This volume of the SuNDay AT Home scemss to us better than any that have 
preceded it. It isw ell illustrated, and one or two of the coloured illustrations 
are especially pretty.” —7%e Acade my. 


“The present volumes are both cheap and excellent miscellanies of litera- 
ture, in which fiction, verse, essays, sermons, pages for young readers, nar- 
ratives of travel, sketches of adv enture, and papers affording varied informa- 
tion and amusement for readers of the most diverse tastes are gathered 
together under skilful editorship.”— John Bull, 


“The volumes of the LetsurzE Hour and Sunpay at Home fully main- 
tain their old reputation as magazines of a whol esome and instructive tendency.” 
—Morning Post. 





**These volumes have an inexhaustible variety of articles and illustra- 
tions.’—Daily News. 


“* These volumes are well bound, profusely illustrated, and contain most 
interesting reading. Miss Bird’s ‘ Letters from the Rocky Mountains’ in 
the LeisURE Hour would alone render it attractive to old and young.”— 
The Mail. 


‘The Leisure Houvr is an estimable publication, which should be 
warmly recommended if it needed it, but it does not. The papers on the 
different Public Schools may, however, be specially mentioned. The 
Sunpay AT Home volume is enriched with coloured prints of exceptional 
finish and merit.”°—Pudlic Opinion. 

“More pleasant and instructive reading for the people is not to be had 
than that which is found in the new volume of the LeisurE Hour,”—- 
Literary World. 





LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Now Ready, the First Monthly Part of the 


BOY'S OWN PAPER. 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


COMPRISING TALES, SPORTS, PASTIMES, TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AhD A VARIETY OF 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION, | 
CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR OF “THE LEISURE HOUR.” 





Weekly Numbers, One Penny; Monthly Parts, Sixpence, 


H 





The Monthly Part contains the first Five Numbers, with a Frontispiece, on Toned Paper, by S. L. 
Finpes, A.R.A., and a Coloured Presentation Plate of National Flags. 








Amongst the Contents will be found:~— 


My Struggle with a Tiger. By CHARLEs JaMRACH. | My Courier Pigeons and How I Trained them. 


(17S Eagraning.) Wrecked on a Floe. By the Author of “The Realm of 
The Black Book. By AscoTT R. Hore. (With En- the Ice King.” 

gravings.) , : 
Mr. Charles Waterton’s Ride on an Alligator. Saye « aes eee 

; The Red Sash; or, The Martyr of Tahiti. 

My Boat, and how I made it. (With several En- : : 

gravings.) A Tiger Story. By an Officer of Engineers. | 

° 


From Powder Monkey to Admiral; or, The | Frogs and Toads. By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. 
Stirring Days of the British Navy. By W. H.G. 


Kincston. (J//ustrated.) Death of a Famous Fire-Horse. (With Engraving.) 
My First Football Match. By an Old Boy. (With The Two Brothers. By the Rev. MarK Guy Pearse. | 

large Engraving.) Street Scenes.—‘*Only a Penny.” (With Engravings.) 
An Afghan Robber. Regimental Colours. By the Author of ‘‘ Three Famous} 
How I Swam the Channel. By Captain WEpp. Regiments,” etc. ( With Engravings. ) 


Out with a Jack-Knife. By J. G. Woop, F.L.s. | Fables. By Mrs. Prosser. (With Engravings.) } 


(With Engravings.) Th sey 
e Sharks of Mauritius. By Nicuotas Pike, 0.5. | 
The Bogle. By Ascott R. Hope. (//ustratd.) Consul at Mauritius. (With Engraving.) ; 


Jack and John: their Friends and their Fortunes. 


By Mrs. E1woart. (//ustrated.) A New Way of Ostrich-Hunting. A Captain’s Story. | 
My Monkeys, and How I Manage Them. By | A Talk about Tops. 

FRANK BUCKLAND. Mind Your Own Business. By the Author of « Boy | 
A Stirring Life Story : John MacGregor (Rob Roy). and Man,” ete. (With Engravings.) 


(L/lusts ated.) Conjurin By a Prof f the Art. 
Out-DoorSportsand Pastimes—Skating & Scuttling. P “i 3 7 oe ve ait oe , 
Youthful Honours Bravely Won. By LamsrTon ee nee nena 


Younc, Royal Humane Society. Our Prize Competition—A Story Needing Words. 
Pleasant Hours with the Magic-Lantern, By | How to Win the ‘*‘Boy’s Own” Prizes. By Dr 





A. A. WoobD, F.C.s, FRANK PERCIVAL, | 





The Boy’s Own Paper is intended not only to provide the lads of our own families and schools with 
wholesome, elevating reading, but to supplant, if possible, some of the literature the injurious effect of which 
all so sincerely deplore. In order that the new Paper may achieve what is desired for it, the prompt and 
hearty co-operation of ministers and parents, schoolmasters and teachers, and indeed of the friends of youth 
generally, is necessary. The Boy’s Own Paper should be introduced into every home and school— 
should be circulated by employers in their shops and factories—should be given away largely through our 
ragged schools and juvenile missions—and, in short, should be brouzht well before the attention of every 
boy in the land. The list of writers and artists will embrace some of the best known and most honoured 
names of the age, and no pains or expense will be spared to render The Boy’s Own Paper the most 
complete and attractive journal for lads ever produced. 


It is requested that orders for Monthly Parts or Weekly Numbers be given to local Booksellers, 
Newsagents, or Railway Bookstalls. If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies from Local Agents 
or Railway Stalls, the Publishers request it may be reported to them. 





a 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE, LONDON: 6&6, PATERNOSTER ROW. 














B K. BURT AND 00., PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STRERT, CITY, 
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THF RIGHT OF TRANSLATION IS RESERVED 








TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. ” 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternost2r Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 
contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s, 2d. each. Cxoru Cases for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s. 2d. cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘“‘Lrisure Hour” can be had in Penny Numbers for the last two years 
only, and in Sixpenny Parts for the last five years only. The earlier Parts and Numbers are out of print. 

Correspondents requiring Single Parts are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the local booksellers 
or newsagents. 








FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 
REDUCTION OF RATES.—The GENERAL POSTAL UNION has considerably reduced many of the Colonial and 
Foreign Postal Rates. . The following List gives the cost of postage to some of the principal countries :— 














For the | Leisure Hour 
single | and Sunday 
Part. at Home 

together. 


For the | Leisure Hour 

Name of Place. single | and Sunday Name of Place, 

Part. at Home 
together. 
Africa, West Coastof . » « « « « « 6da 9d.a India (vid Southampton) . . 6d. 
Argentine Confederation . . «. » « « 6d. 1s, Italy weg Ss . 3d. | 
Australia (vii SouthamptonorS. lrancisco) 8d. 1s. Japan (vid Southampton). . 6d. | 
Austria. ee SO Se eC 6d. Madagascar”. . »« « « « 6d. 
Belgium . «6 + © ee oe « Om éd. Ds a ne 3d. 
Beyrott. . «© «© © « « : a 6d. MOG 6 6 we ees . 8d, | 
6 She es we ‘ a op ee 1s. Mexico (vii New York) . . . . . 4bda! 
Canada .... > 2 3d, 6d. Natal a iy. x et ee oe ee 
Cape Coast Castle . . . « « « « © 64, 1s. New Brunswick . . . . 2 © © « © Sd. 
Cape of Good Hope . « «© «© «© + 6 , 9d. Newfoundland ike, Damtarh cael soe tae Sate 
Ceylon (vii Southampton). . ee ae Is. New Zealand (via Southn. or SanFrancisco) 84d, 
China (vii Southn. or United States) .. : 1s. Nova Scotia (vid Halifax). . . . . . 8d. 
Constantinople . . 2 © © © «© «@ : 6d. MUGER «eS © 6. & @ + «© «= 2 CO 
Egypt . Mae a 6 See GB aes 6d. Le a ee 
Franceand Algeria. . . S iu ’ 6d. mienng BOONE. « 6k > ole te ee : 
Gola Coast . «we ww 6 any , 1s. ME. GS ae ye oe Se oe Oe Oe Ow 6d. 
Germany ... - eis ey Seca ° 6d. 7, a i a a, a a a a eS 6d, 
WI 0k te ete we ce 6d. PY i a re: 6d, 
Se ee eee a ; 6d. Tasmania (vii Southn. or San Francisco) 8d. Is. 
i a ee. 6d. United States. . 2. « 6 «6 «© © © © Sd 6d, 
Hong Kong (vii Southn. or United States). 6d. Is. West Indies (British) . . . 1... . 6d. ls, 














@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 


The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for | 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now Taree HALFPENCR. 


THE EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


SERMONS. 








The Committee have great pleasure in announcing that the Anniversary Sermons will be preached as follows :— 


; On Monday Evening, April 28th, 1879. By the Rev. W. B. Pore, D.p., Ex-President of the Wesleyan Conference, at 
City Road Chapel. Divine Service to commence at Seven o’clock. 


On Sunday Evening, May 11th, 1879. By the Rev. Joun Ciirrorb, M.A., LL.B., at Westbourne Park Chapel, 
Porchester Road. Divine Service to commence at Half-past Six o'clock. 

_, And on Friday, May 16th, 1879. By the Rev. Canon Rye, M.A., at St. Mary Aldermary, Queen Victoria Street. 
Divine Service to commence at Twelve o’cleck. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


The Public Meeting will be held on Friday Evening, May 9th, at Exeter Hall. The Chair will be taken at Half-past Six 
o'clock, by the Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G, Among the Speakers will be the I-ev. J. P. CHown (of Bloomsbury 
Chapel), Rev. FIELD FLOWERs Gok, M.A. (of St. George’s, Bloomsbury), Rev. R. W. McALt (of Paris), Rev. Dr. H. SINCLAIR 
PATERSON (Belgrave Presbyterian Church), and Rev. H. W. WEBB-PEPLOE, B.A. (St. Paul’s, Onslow Square). | 


SAMUEL MANNING, 11.0. — 
LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, sa, } Secretaries 
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LAKE BAIKAL, SIBERIA. 


»sh-water lake in the Old World (13,300 square miles). 


The largest fre 





